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OTHERS GUARANTEE WE DELIVER 


Nature’s Source of Phosphorus 


GROUND 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL AND ONLY LASTING 
SOURCE OF PHOSPHORUS. CONTAINS MORE 
PHOSPHORUS THAN BONE MEAL, ACID PHOS- 
PHATE, THOMAS SLAG, OR COMMERCIAL FER- 
TILIZER; AND COSTS MUCH LESS. 


As to its uses and results to be obtained, we refer you to your own Agricul- 
tural Institutions, or to the Agricultural Experiment Station of the University 
of Illinois, at Urbana, Ills., who will send you on application their bulletins 
and circulars on GROUND PHOSPHATE ROCK. 

We are in the Phosphate Rock business and have been ever since the 
discovery of the Mt. Pleasant Field. We have our own rock deposits and 
the most complete and “up-to-date” plants for preparing, drying and grinding. 

We use every effort to furnish what the Agricultural authorities who have 
used this material with success recommend. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND GUARANTEES 


JOHN RUHM, JR. 


MT. PLEASANT, TENNESSEE 


Ground Rock Branch of 


Ruhm Phosphate Mining Co. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Tennessee Phosphate Rock 


To everyone who gives us an order for as much as a carload of ground rock 
we will send free a copy of DR. C. G. HOPKIN’S book, “SOIL FERTILITY 
AND PERMANENT AGRICULTURE;” or, on receipt of the price of 
same, which is $2.70, we will forward copy immediately and credit the amount 
on first order received for a carload. 


In writing to advertisers please mention THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS of CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Issued at Ithaca, N. Y., monthly from July to November inclusive, 
and semi-monthly from December to June inclusive. 


(Application for entry as second-class matter at the post office at 
Ithaca, N. Y., pending.) 


These publications include the annual Register, for which a charge 
of twenty-five cents a copy is made, and the following publications, any 
one of which will be sent gratis and postfree on request: 


General Circular of Information for prospective students, 

Announcement of the College of Arts and Sciences, 

Courses of Instruction in the College of Arts and Sciences, 

Announcement of eee of Mechanical Engineering and the Mechanic Arts, 
Announcement of the College of Civil Engineering, 

Announcement of the College of Law, 

Announcement of the College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the Medical College, . 

Announcement of the New York State College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the Winter-Courses in the College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the New York State Veterinary College, 

Announcement of the Graduate School, 

Announcement of the Summer Session, 

The President’s Annual Report : 

Pamphlet on prizes, samples of entrance and scholarship examination papers, special de- 


partmental announcements, etc. 
Correspondence concerning the publications of the University 
should be addressed to 


The Registrar of Cornell University 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University 


L. H. Batrey, Director. 


The College of Agriculture is one of several co-ordinate colleges comprising 
Cornell University. The work of the College is of three general kinds: The 
regular teaching work of undergraduate and graduate grade; the experiment 
work; the extension work. The resident instruction falls in the following groups: 

1. Four-year course, leading to the degree Bachelor of Science in Agriculture 
(B.S. in Agr.). When desired, the last two years may be chosen in subjects per- 
taining to landscape architecture and out-door art, or to home economics. In 
the Graduate School of the University students may secure the Master’s and 
Doctor’s degrees (M.S. in Agr. and Ph.D.). 

2. Special work, comprising one or two years: (a) Agriculture special; 
(b) Nature-study special or normal course. 

3. Winter-Courses of 12 weeks: (a) General Agriculture; (b) Dairy 
Industry; (c) Poultry Husbandry; (d) Horticulture; (e) Home Economics. 





THE INSTRUCTION IS DIVIDED AMONG TWENTY-TWO DEPARTMENTS AS FOLLOWS: 


FARM PRACTICE and FARMCROPS ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 

FARM MANAGEMENT POULTRY HUSBANDRY 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY DAIRY INDUSTRY 

PLANT PHYSIOLOGY FARM MECHANICS 
FORESTRY 

PLANT PATHOLOGY RURAL ART - 

SOIL TECHNOLOGY 


PLANT-BREEDING HOME. ECONOMICS 


ENTOMOLOGY, BIOLOGY and METEOROLOGY 
NATURE-STUDY RURAL ECONOMY 

HORTICULTURE RURAL EDUCATION 

POMOLOGY EXTENSION TEACHING 
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RESULTS, 
NOT REASON 


Buttermakers and dairymen are too busy to demand 
the whys and wherefores of things pertaining to their 
work. 

They are interested only in results. 

Those who try Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and 
Cleanser look for an improvement in their dairy cleaning 
because better results are always guaranteed. 


Vyvando 


Dairyman’s 


MILLI Ma TT 


is made specially for removing milk solids, butter par- 


ticles, dirt, bacteria, odors and all that might lower the 
quality of milk and cream. 

It pays to use Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and 
Cleanser—this is the result every 
dairyman expects. 

This is the result 85% of the butter- 
makers are now enjoying. You only 
need to ask your dealer or write your 
supply man and give it a trial to know 
that it pays you, too, to use Wyandotte 
Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser. 


Indian in Circle 


in every package 


THE J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Mich., U. S. A. 


\ This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 
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THE GASPORT TRACTOR HAS MADE GOOD 


Now entering its fourth successful season and better than ever. It has fully demonstrated that it can do all 
we claim for it and more. Neither money, time nor experiment has been spared to put it far above all competi- 
tors. It is sane and simple in design, rigid in frame yet flexible in movement. 

Have you plowing which must be done quickly? YOU NEED IT. 

Have you large orchards to cultivate in hot weather? IT BECOMES A NECESSITY. 


OUR GAMO TRIPLEX OUTFIT 


LIGHTNESS, SIMPLICITY, DURABILITY 


The three prime requisites of the modern | pe sprayer are exemplified throughout the design of our little 
“Gamo”, neat, strong and powerful, not a pound of metal where it is not needed, every part thoroughly tried out 
in years of field service. Write for catalog. 


ORCHARD MACHINERY MFG. CO., Gasport, N. Y. 
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Spray with 
Hemingway’s 
PURE 
Lead Arsenate 


Easy to Mix 
Stays in Suspension 
High Analysis 
Honest Prices = ARE 


HEMINGWAY’S LEAD ARSENATE Good F ertil izers 


contains about 20% more Arsenic Oxide 
than the Insecticide Law demands! 


The American Agricultural 
Write for booklet. 


Chemical Co. 
HEMINGWAY’S New York Buffalo _— Baltimore 
LONDON PURPLE CO., Ltd., Sieudess Detroit, Etc. 
17 Battery Place, New York 


Offices from Boston to Los Angeles 


You Can Figure Results Elrod 
[Ear RO 


Only When You Know the 
Strength of Your Spray Material 


The constant variation in composition of lime-sulphur is uncontrollable unless you 
have means of testing the raw materials and final product, and governing every step in 
the making. Making lime-sulphur the same every time isa problem. That’s why it 
pays to use 


ELECTRO LIME-SULPHUR 
(CONCENTRATED) SOLUTION 


It is always of uniform strength because we can control the materials and the 
process. We guarantee it to test 324 to 33% Baume and to contain the maximum per- 
centage of polysulphides of calcium (soluble sulphur). It meets the requirements of 
the National Insecticide and Fungicide Law and all state laws on this subject. 


ELECTRO DRY POWDERED ARSENATE OF LEAD 


is the only one in amorphous form. Therefore, sticks longest. Contains 32} to 33% 
arsenic oxide properly combined with the lead by our exclusive process. It is abso- 
lutely safe, as it has less than 1% water-soluble arsenic. Mixes instantly with water. 
Send for comparative tests by Conn. and N. J. Agr. Exper. Stations. 


Send for “SRRAYING SIMPLIFIED,” the mae helpful free book on spraying ever 
S_ee3aeq}. ——esae="0—@>$@m0a a issued. 


The Vreeland Chemical Co., "Nw srunswick, New Jersey 
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You Could Do It Too, In 
The Fertile Northwest 


{One man made a bountiful living for his family 
(he has 11 children) and put $2,385 in the bank 
as the result of the season’s yield from his 40 acres 
of irrigated land in this productive country. This 
is not citied asanexceptionalcase. {The “PROS- 
PERITY STATES OF AMERICA” is the name 
we apply to Wisconsin, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, 
along the busy lines of the 


N ORTHERN PACIFIC R’Y 


{To locate along this line is to assure yourself of 
fertile soil, nearby markets, quick transportation, 
good neighbors, good schools, progressive communi- 
ties, and increasing land values. Investigate Now! 
(Ask for free descriptive literature about the state that most 


interests you. Let us help you to locate in the Fertile 
Northwest where you will prosper. Write today, 


L. J. BRICKER, General Immigration Agent A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent 
ST. PAUL, MINN. " 


m More and Better 
Fruit and Vegetables 


Fruit and vegetable growing has become an in- 
dustry requiring as careful a watch for losses as does 
any other business. If there’s a leak in your profits 
caused by insects or plant diseases, get busy and stop 
it. It’s simple, and the expense can readily be turned 
into profit by spraying with 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS INSECTICIDES 


They comprise a complete line, including S-W New Process 
Arsenate of Lead, Arsenate of Lead (dry), Lime-Sulfur Solution, 
Bordeaux Mixture, Paris Green and Pruning Compound. Every 
one of them can be relied upon to produce economical results. 
All guaranteed under the Government Insecticide Act of 1910, 
Serial No. 57. 


Send for our 1913 “Spraying Calendar and Guide” 
THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


INSECTICIDE AND FUNGICIDE MAKERS 
758 CANAL ROAD, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Aavicultural Books 





There are two reasons why we carry so 
many Agricultural books. We sell over 
half the Agricultural books used by students 
and also have quite a sale to people not in 
Ithaca. In consequence our stock covers 
more than the usual textbooks. We want 


you to see for yourself now. 


Poultry Killing Knife 


We believe that we have the best design 
now. We have practically overcome the 
trouble of broken points in the new shape. 
The steel is the best we could get for the 


purpose. The price is forty cents by mail. 


Cornell Co-operative Society 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
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JAMES WILSON 


By W. M. Hays 


First Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


JAMES Wilson, who closes his nota- 

ble career as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture at Washington, on March 4, was 
born in Ayrshire, Scotland, August 16, 
1835. Few men in their seventy- 
eighth year can show either such 
remarkable activity or such reserve 
vigor as Secretary Wilson. That he 
did not enter permanently upon seden- 
tary occupations until in middle life 
following decades of outdoor life on his 
farm, is no doubt one of the causes of 
his ability for sustained vigorous ser- 
vice nearly to the age of four score 
years. His sixteen years of service as 
Secretary of Agriculture gives him the 
longest record by several years of any 
cabinet officer in our government. 

Secretary Wilson came to the United 
States when sixteen years of age—ten 
years. before the Civil War. His 
father, who was a farmer on the Waters 
Edge in West Ayrshire, when he came 
to this country first settled in Connec- 
ticut, but in 1855 moved his family to 
a pioneer farm in Tama County, 
Central Iowa. The son completed his 
education in the public schools of lowa 
and in Iowa College. He was for a 
time a rural school teacher near his 
home. In 1861 he began farming in 
that same neighborhood on his own 
account and has continued on the same 
farm ever since, that farm serving as 
his base of operations when in public 
work. Three of his sons have portions 
of the old farm and the other two sons 
are prominently associated with agri- 
cultural education and agricultural 
enterprises elsewhere. 


Mr. Wilson served three consecutive 
two year terms in the State legislature 
of Iowa, beginning in 1857, at the age 
of thirty-two. During his last term he 
was Speaker of the House. From 1873 
to 1877 he represented his district in 
Congress, and again from 1883 to 1885. 
During the autumn after his first elec- 
tion, while husking the ‘“‘down row”’ in 
gathering his crop of corn, he committed 
to memory, Robert’s Rules of Order. 
The book was kept in view while he 
worked by placing it under the end- 
gate-rod at the back end of the 
wagon into which the ears of corn were 
thrown. This was his start at becom- 
ing a skilled parliamentarian. Though 
a relatively young man he was placed 
on the committee on rules of the U. S. 
House of Representatives much to the 
disappointment of older members who 
coveted the honors and the opportuni- 
ties of a place on that committee. 

From 1877 to 1883 he was a member 
of the Iowa railway commission. This 
was during the time when railway regu- 
lation was coming forward as a new 
principle in government, and Iowa was 
taking a leading position. During his 
last term in Congress his seat was con- 
tested. He won the applause of both 
Democrats and Republicans by with- 
drawing from the contest in order that 
General Grant might be made Lieu- 
tenant-General and placed on the 
retired list in the days of his declining 
health. This act was remembered 
with great appreciation by Congress- 
man McKinley, later President, and by 
other veterans of the Civil War. 
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Secretary Wilson stands preéminent 
among American agriculturists. The 
beginning of his farm philosophy dates 
back to the Ayrshire farm where his 
father and other Scotch farmers 
worked out a splendid system of farm 
management and animal husbandry. 
There he was thoroughly trained in the 
ways of what was then advanced agri- 
culture. Then followed his broad 
experience on the prairies of Iowa. 
He was one of Iowa’s group of great 
leaders in reducing farm practice and 
animal husbandry in that State to a 
permanent basis of soil fertility and 
productiveness. Mr. Wilson was one 
of the early organizers of the Iowa Live 
Stock Association, which in those days 
was the great agricultural society of 
that region. Along with Dr. S. A. 
Knapp and other pioneer speakers, 
writers and teachers of agriculture, he 
did a large service. He was also asso- 
ciated in all the leading movements to 
reduce the cost of transportation of 
farm products to the markets. He 
took a leading part in the grange 
movement in its time of growth in Iowa 
and when he left Congress in 1885 he 
entered vigorously upon agricultural 
editorial work. At one time he edited 
an agricultural page, plates for which 
were supplied by his county paper to 
one hundred county papers in Iowa. 
Thus in a series of papers and editorial 
notes he became the leading teacher of 
agriculture in the State. In 1891 he 
was elected Professor of Agriculture 
and Director of the State Agricultural 
Experiment Station of the Iowa State 
Agricultural College at Ames. 

As head of the agricultural depart- 
ment of Iowa State college, Mr. Wilson 
did in a smaller way what he after- 
wards did in Washington. The de- 
partment of agriculture at the college 
had never been built up, except for a 
brief time some years before under Dr. 
S. A. Knapp, who afterwards did such 
notable service at Washington under 
Secretary Wilson in organizing demon- 
stration farming. The scholastic, en- 
gineering, and scientific departments of 
the college in those days were popular, 
while the agricultural department had 
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become quite depleted of its students 
and little successful work was being 
done. During Prof. Wilson’s six years 
of work the college farm was established 
on a thoroughly educational and 
research basis and attracted a large 
student body in agriculture. <A strong 
faculty was organized, and that de- 
partment was placed on an enduring 
basis which has made phenomenal 
growth ever since. 

At the beginning of President 
McKinley’s administration in 1897, 
Mr. Wilson became Secretary of 
Agriculture. During the administra- 
tion of Secretary Rusk, 1889 to 1893 a 
spirit of growth had been developed in 
the Department of Agriculture. But 
the intervening administration had 
started out with the idea of not rapidly 
developing this Department, though it 
is claimed that Mr. Morton changed 
his mind toward the end of his admin- 
istration and believed that he should 
have developed more thoroughly its 
activities. When Secretary Wilson’s 
administration began, the Department 
of Agriculture had an annual appro- 
priation of $2,448,763, with 2,444 
employees. At the close of his admin- 
istration, March 4, 1913, the annual 
and permanent appropriation of the 
Department of Agriculture, not includ- 
ing moneys which go direct to State 
experiment stations and agricultural 
colleges is $23,303,044.81, an increase 
of nearly one thousand per cent. This 
growth, averaging more than a million 
dollars annually shows that there has 
been very great enterprise in starting 
new lines of work. 

When Secretary Wilson took charge 
of the Department of Agriculture it 
was composed of various divisions and 
offices which were not highly organized. 
As he leaves it a dozen or more 
bureaus are highly organized each with 
numerous division. It has 13,858 
employees, approximately one-third of 
whom are scientists or technicians in 
positions for which special education is 
required. 

The scope of the work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has greatly 
broadened during the sixteen years 
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of Secretary Wilson’s incumbency. 
Notable among the new lines of work 
are the plant breeding and plant 
introduction, the study of plant dis- 
eases, the study of farm management, 
the teaching of farming by the 
demonstration method, the study and 
control of animal diseases, the regula- 
tion of the manufacture and sale of 
foods and the slaughter of meats, and 
the federal investigations of the good 
roads problem. A great Bureau of 
Entomology has been built up, soil 
and biological surveys have been 
extended to a large part of the country. 
The statistical service has been greatly 
extended in scope so as more com- 
pletely to include acreages, conditions, 
and yields of staple crops, also numbers 
of live stock and has been placed on a 
basis to give general confidence in the 
integrity and accuracy of its reports. 
Education through departmental and 
college extension to persons not in 
schools has been greatly stimulated and 
assisted both in agriculture and in 
home making. Methods of research 
and teaching of farm management have 
developed well-nigh into a science, and 
this is now being taken to the entire 
people by coéperating with the States 
and counties through a national sys- 
tem of departmental and college exten- 
sion and farm demonstration instruc- 
tion. The publications of the Depart- 
ment have become both numerous as to 
kinds and numerous as to numbers. 
Thus half a million copies of the Year 
Book of several hundred pages, are 
issued annually. Hundreds of Farm- 
ers’ Bulletins have been issued, some of 
which run up into editions of millions. 
These cover many phases of farm man- 
agement and details of farming, and 
also numerous phases of home making. 

A former President is quoted as hav- 
ing said that if,he had any large ques- 
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tion at issue, particularly if it had a 
political bearing, he would rather have 
Secretary Wilson’s advice than that of 
any other man in the country. A 
former president of lowa State College 
said of Secretary Wilson: ‘I believe 
he has done more for this country than 
any man save Washington’ and Lin- 
coln.”” It is generally recognized that 
Secretary Wilson has been one of the 
most influential persons in America if 
not in the world in bringing into popu- 
lar educational form the new scientific 
thought which has been so rapidly 
developed in the world during the last 
half century. He has done as much as 
any other living man to give activity, 
life and large status to farming. His 
claim that he had some influence in 
building up the work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture through ‘‘choosing 
the men who have done this work’’ is 
both modest and true. He has sought 
out men who, he had reason to believe, 
could conduct the various lines of the 
Department’s work. He has given 
them his faith, has secured for them 
the needed funds, has backed them up, 
has waited in patience for results, and 
he has demanded only in the end that 
the results be forthcoming. Doubt- 
less the largest and wisest of his policies 
has been that under which he gave 
men opportunity and held them to 
account primarily for results. 

Not in features of face or form, but 
in homeliness and quaintness of ex- 
pression, in far-seeing vision, in wide 
generalization, in long suffering under 
fire, in ability to turn many serious 
conferences into an outcome of good 
will through the telling of aptly humor- 
ous stories, in hard every-day common 
sense and in interest in the common 
people, Secretary Wilson has been 


sometimes compared with President 
Lincoln. 
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A STATE EXTENSION PROGRAM 


By L. H. Batley 


Delivered Before the Students’ Association During Farmers’ Week 


HERE has been relatively little 
over lapping and misdirection 
of agricultural work in this coun- 
try because the work is new and it has 
not been extensive till recently. The 
movements have grown up, often with- 
out much plan. Most of them are 
extending rapidly and they are begin- 
ning to conflict. 

There are three ways of keeping all 
the kinds of work in harmony in any 
State: by the parties agreeing to 
work together in consultation and good 
fellowship,—this has been accomplished 
remarkably in New York State, but it 
is not to be expected that it will con- 
tinue to be sufficient; by providing 
an advisory board or clearing-house 
agency wherein all the institutions can 
come together,—such a board is es- 
tablished in New York and is working 
well, but it cannot overcome any diffi- 
culties arising from the constitution of 
the institutions themselves; by 
defining by law the provinces of the 
institutions and agencies,—when this 


is accomplished then the other two 
methods can operate completely. 

I think that we need clear definitions 
in this state not because there has 
been any special difficulty but to avoid 


such difficulty. We need definitions of 
state policy, and also of the spheres of 
action of institutions. The institu- 
tions for agriculture are broadly of two 
kinds: those for the enforcement of 
law,—police or executive agencies; and 
those for education, including research. 

Most of the regular organized agen- 
cies have learned by experience to work 
together harmoniously and without 
serious duplication. But it is in the 
field of outlying or external work that 
the conflict will mostly come. This 
is the great and growing undefined 
field of extension. 

Extension enterprises are of many 
kinds,—of any kind whereby a depart- 
ment or institution or organization 
may extend and apply itself to its con- 


stituency. Some of the extension 
methods in agriculture are itinerant 
lectures, institutes, extension schools, 
reading-courses, traveling -libraries, 
publication farm trains, tests on farms 
and in gardens, follow-up work of 
many kinds, demonstration farms, farm 
bureaus, organized correspondence. 

Extension work is now becoming 
common in every state. It is proper 
that every public institution that is 
doing good work at home should extend 
itself to the people, but it is well to bear 
in mind that it should not begin the 
process until it has something to ex- 
tend. The widespread extension effort 
is one of the most hopeful applications 
of the time. It may also be one of the 
most inefficient, depending on how it 
is done and particularly on the motive 
that propels it. We have now passed 
the early experimental stages in exten- 
sion work. To be most useful, it must 
be well organized,—as well organized 
as any work at the institution itself. 

The temptation is to use extension 
work merely as a means of publicity of 
the institution. This will fail in the 
end, and it will react unfavorably on 
the institution itself. The whole mo- 
tive must be sincerely to help the people, 
not to push or advertise the institution, 
nor to make publicity for any person. 

While extension work should be 
organized, the organization should not 
be of the dictator kind. The spirit of 
free personality in work is absolutely 
essential. All domineering and insti- 
tutional selfishness must be eliminated. 
The autocratic type of organization 
cannot do effective extension work. 
Everything depends in the end on 
the spirit of the place. 

Coming to New York State, the 
extension work of the different agencies 
has been harmonious. Now that so 
much of it is developing, a plan or pro- 
gram, in the name of the state, should 
be perfected so that there may be the 
greatest economy of energy and funds. 
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Extension work is one form of educa- 
tional work. The program should 
headquarter at an educational institu- 
tion, and it should organize all public 
extension work in the State, making it 
all codrdinate and so far as possible 
codperative, and allowing each institu- 
tion or agency the opportunity to do 
its own kind of work. 

The State College of Agriculture is 
naturally the extension center because 
by law extension work is part of its 
duty and because it has a large back- 
ground staff. When the Extension 
Bill (or other similar bill) passes Con- 
gress—as it will in the near future— 
extension departments will be estab- 
lished regularly in all the Land-grant 
colleges. The extension work of the 
national Department of Agriculture 
now operates in the states through 
these colleges as far as possible. The 
national farm-bureau work in this state 
will have headquarters at the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture by the establishing 
there of asupervisor of the federal work. 

I would have a state law passed in 
due time defining extension work for 
agriculture and outlining a program, 
so that the people will know what is 
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involved. The agency would be the 
State College of Agriculture; but the 
work should belong to the state and 
not to the college. Every state insti- 
tution that desires to use the agency 
should have the right to do so; and 
every institution so using it should be 
represented in an advisory board to 
direct and regulate the work. Every 
institution should have the legal right 
to a voice in the enterprise, and with- 
out prejudice to extension work that it 
might wish to do on its own account. 
I am convinced that a plan of co-action 
can be devised that will expend the 
energies of the state more effectively 
than it is possible to expend them 
under the present unrelated methods. 

I hope it is unnecessary for me to say 
that I am not making this suggestion 
with the thought of enlarging the im- 
portance or the name of the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture. Extension work 
is by law already a part of the institu- 
tion. My suggestion adds little or 
nothing to that: it looks toward a 
regular and rational state procedure, 
making the College of Agriculture 
responsible with all the rest for a large 
public work on a basis of coérdination. 


THE MODERN FARM HOME 


By Mrs. H. B. Young 


Assistant Professor of Home Economics, Cornell University, and 


Miss Martha Van Rensselaer 


Professor of Home Economics, Cornell University 


MERICAN homes are more scien- 
tifically planned than those of 
any other country. 
This condition is 
partly the result 
of woman’s guid- 
ance in home- 
building. Since 
the house is in 
reality the stage 
on which woman’s 
work is performed, 
efficient planning 
becomes the very 
core of home economy. Many con- 
veniences may be installed to lighten 


housework in general—yet if needless 
miles are still traveled on a wasteful 


plan, the funda- 
mental source of 
economy has not 
yet been utilized. 
The modern 
house-plan is the 
product of many 
influences. The 
domestic help pro- 
blem, the high 
cost of living, the 
high cost of build- 
ing, the demand for increased comforts, 


each with their variations, have all 
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molded home-making in the direction 
of intensive housekeeping. For this 
intensive housekeeping a compact, well 
organized plan is necessary. In order 
to organize, it is first necessary to 
analyze the plan. 

An ordinary dwelling provides for 
three needs, living, working and sleep- 
ing. 
spacious and restful; the working por- 
tion (kitchen, pantry, hall and stairs), 
should be compact in area and centrally 
placed; the sleeping portion should be 
private, light and airy. Such a planis 
seen in Fig. 1. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid on 
the wisdom and economy of planning. 
Fifty years ago rural houses were not 
planned; they were merely built. A 
shell was constructed, roofed over, then 
the inside was parceled off more or less 
inconveniently into rooms, the kitchen 
usually being tacked on wherever it 
could go. If the house became too 
small, more was added to fit the grow- 
ing needs of the family. The habit of 
adding without plan now and then a 
wing, planting a tree, introducing a 
driveway, constructing another out- 
building has given a hap-hazard ap- 
pearance to the entire place. Time 
spent in making a lay-out for the house 
and yard will work toward permanent 
economy and beauty. A farmer should 
have an idea of what he would like his 
farm to do and be. As soon as prac- 
ticable, this plan should be worked 
out on paper, definitely and in detail, 
so that every improvement, large and 
small, will work toward a permanent 
scheme. The position of all buildings, 
yard, garden and walks should be 
arranged into one simple, workable 
system instead of being decided in a hit 
and miss way every time occasion 
arises. Poor planning means a con- 
tinuous process of tearing down, recon- 
structing and makeshift. Moreover, 
the time has come when a good plan 
has market value. One cannot plan 
wisely in a hurry. It requires study, 
patience, knowledge, imagination, and 
ingenuity. Above all, it requires time. 
It is not too soon to begin now to plan 
for the house which will be built two, 


The living portion should be’ 
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three or five years hence, or to consider 
carefully the remodelling which is to be 
done next year. A building book is 
invaluable in which to write down or 
draw out good ideas as they come to 
mind. Hazy notions never build well. 

The farmhouse is the domestic work- 
shop in which more kinds of work are 
conducted than in any other class of 
dwellings. The work of the city house 
is supplemented by the public bakery, 
laundry, hospital and market. The 
farm house must be office, market and 
home in one. For this reason it is the 
most difficult dwelling to arrange. 
However compactly we may plan, the 
floor area is necessarily larger than that 
of a city house for the same family. 
Yet, in spite of all this, modern rural 
houses must be developed away from 
old types, so wasteful of human energy. 
However picturesque they may be, 
rambling houses either enslave the 
women who work in them, or degener- 
ate into a small lived-in portion, and a 
closed-up portion which is useless and 
unhealthy. 

Interiors in the modern farm house 
are doubtless to be simpler than in the 
old farm house. Rooms are fewer in 
number and more conveniently ar- 
ranged. Todo the most work with the 
least outlay of time and energy, the 
areas most traveled over must be con- 
densed; similar kinds of work must be 
concentrated and waste space elimin- 
ated. Learn to think of floor space as 
one thinks of a dollar, to be spent 
wisely. Make every foot of area work. 
This does not mean, however, that we 
must have squeezed-up rooms. On 
the contrary modern plans seem more 
spacious than old time plans, because 
since the house may be uniformly 
heated, we may open up vistas from 
room to room by the use of wide door- 
ways, and secure views of orchards and 
fields by means of generous well- 
placed windows. 

The farm house must have plentyzof 
storerooms. The farmer moves less 
often than the urban dweller, accumu- 
lates more things and besides needs 
more things to work with. He lays up 
a larger supply for winter, and all this 
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FIGURE 2. PLANS OF A WELL ARRANGED 


HOUSE. 


has to be cared for by the housekeeper. 
Clearly, produce should go to the cellar 
by an outside door and not be brought 
through the kitchen. Neither should 
the worker have to compass m her 
constant duties all the space needed for 
the possible clutter or accumulation of 
years. This belongs in a storeroom 
somewhere in the house, remote from 
daily activities, to leave the decks free 
for action and daily routine. 
Naturally, everything centers about 
the mother of the household, but her 
work would be more easily accom- 
plished if the kitchen were not used for 
the men and children to dry their out- 
of-door garments, nor for the hired 
man to get ready for dinner, nor as the 
visiting place with neighbors. Clearly, 
there should be a wash room where the 
men may prepare for their work or for 
their meals. This should be warm, 
contain running water and be easily 
kept clean. If there are small children 
in the house the mother must watch 
over them while she does her work. A 
room adjoining the kitchen to be used 
for a play room where only things may 
be placed which will stand wear and 
tear will be a joy to the little folks anda 
relief to the busy mother. The 
mother, too, needs a room not too far 
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from her work where she may retire 
for relaxation. 

It is the habit in the country for 
visitors to drive or walk to the back 
door. The unused front door remote 
from the work and life of the house 
looks inhospitable from the road. 
Blinds are often closed or shades 
drawn because the members of the 
family are busy in the back of the 
house. The entrance should be an 
indication of the hospitality of the 
family. Most kitchen doors are not 
what the housewife would like, to 
express her cordiality to visitors. It 
is possible to have a side entrance near 
the kitchen and dining room which 
will express neatness and hospitality. 
Some day we shall have as attractive 
back yards as front yards. Unsightly 
places will be covered with lattice or 
vines and a neat, homey appearance 
given to the rear of the house in con- 
trast to the more formal front entrance. 
If the farmer and his family do not like 
to sit on the front veranda, there 
should be a more retired one where 
they will be out of doors, whenever 
practicable. This may be made 
into a sleeping veranda, or it may 
serve as a dining room in the summer 
time. 


A fire-place adds comfort and cheer 
to a home as well as being an excellent 
means of ventilating. It should be 
carefully constructed to avoid the 
smoking habit and of material plain 
and dignified. In many old farm 
houses it remains only to open the long- 
closed fire-place and again put it into 
commission. 


A word picture of the modern rural 
house, whether new or remodeled, will 
serve to show in how many respects it 
differs from the old-time arrangements. 
A living room now combines the seldom 
used parlor and the over-used sitting 
room into a large room for general 
family use; an office where business is 
transacted, is provided for in a place 
convenient to roadways and barn, and 
outside the path of daily housework 
travel; the downstairs bed room or 
bed rooms (where these still occur) 
open, not from another room, but from 
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a hall, thus securing quiet and privacy; 
a bath room is provided either on the 
first or second floor, according to the 
water pressure, and, if possible, all bed 
rooms are provided with windows on 
two sides for cross-ventilation; a 
generous porch or uncovered terrace 
with cement floor is placed either where 
it commands the best view, or is most 
useful during the day; the family 
hearth has literally returned in the 
living room fire-place and the whole 
plan is so arranged that the rooms 
most lived in are sunniest. 

Such a house as this we find illus- 
trated in Fig. 2. Carefully studied and 
compactly arranged with not a foot of 
waste room, it represents a type of 
farm house which is economical to 
build, to heat and to work; the stairs 
for the whole house are arranged in one 
vertical shaft; the hall is reduced to its 
smallest terms; office placed near road- 
way and away from the wife’s work 
which is arranged in a dining room and 
kitchen combination; man’s room 


separated from the family; wash room 
on the line of travel between back 
porch and dining room; good cross- 
ventilation everywhere, spacious living 
room with fire-place and many win- 


dows; stairs landing centrally on 
second floor, with a square hall giving 
direct entrance to every bed room, each 
of which has windows on two sides and 
a good closet; bath room placed where 
it is accessible to all rooms. One feels 
that in this house the welfare of both 
the man and woman have been equally 
considered, and that a family could 
live a well-ordered, thrifty life with 
enough time and energy left to enjoy 
books, fireside and friends. 

The most radical changes in plan 
are concerned with the kitchen. The 
day of the big kitchen is past. From 
the modern viewpoint, a kitchen is a 
scrupulously clean room intended for 
the handling and preparation of food- 
stuffs and for this purpose only. 
Formerly, besides cooking and washing 
utensils, the large kitchen has been 
used for eating, for washing and ironing 
clothes, for washing hands, combing 
hair, shaving, removing boots and 
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overalls, and as a passage from the back 
door to the front. In other words, 
while preparing meals, the housewife 
has had to travel over an area which 
included dining room, laundry and 
hall as well as kitchen. Not only did 
many of the above mentioned jobs fail 
to pertain to food, but they were 
actually unsanitary kinds of work to 
be going on where food was being pre- 
pared. So by excluding from the 
kitchen all work unrelated to foods we 
can have a smaller, better arranged 
kitchen, where work can be brisk and 
uninterrupted because one can reach 
instead of stepping for things. This, 
with separate wash room, dining room 
and a generous pantry will furnish a 
cleaner, more systematic and more 
economic combination than the old 
arrangement. It will probably take 
up no more room than formerly, but 
the woman is not working over all of 
the space all of the time. 

If dining room and kitchen are com- 
bined into one, the most workable and 
most sightly arrangement, is to con- 
dense all kitchen conveniences, sink, 
range, table, cupboards, etc., in one 
end and dining room things in the 
other end. It is often possible to 
rearrange a large kitchen in this way. 
The first-floor plan of Fig. 2 shows this 
plan worked out in a new farm house. 
Here one person could manage the 
kitchen work alone, without exhaustion 
or interruption. 

In planning a kitchen, whether old 
or new, it is better not to have doors on 
all four walls; and to keep doors near 
together on one or two walls as nearly 
as possible, so that all the working con- 
veniences have uninterrupted wall 
space with high windows over. For 
ease of care, the walls, ceiling and floor 
of kitchen, pantry, and bath should 
have a slick, hard surface which can be 
wiped off. A hard plaster wall painted 
a light color with varnish in the last 
coat makes an excellent finish for walls, 
ceiling and woodwork. As little and 
as plain woodwork as possible should 
be used, without grooves or moldings. 
Wooden wainscoating is to be avoided 
in a new kitchen or bath and it may 
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be painted light rather than revar- 
nished if in an old one. A buff, tan, 
or cream-colored painted kitchen re- 
quires no more care than a dull, gloomy 
one, and is much more attractive. 
Instead of paint for walls, a varnished 
tile paper or oilcloth is clean and satis- 
factory if a simple, inoffensive pattern 
can be found. Plain walls are less 
confusing. 

The country is supposed to be the 
healthiest place in which to live. 
This depends on how one lives. An 
unventilated bed room in the country 
is no healthier than an unventilated 
bed room anywhere else. One bath a 
week in the country is no cleaner than 
one bath a week in town. In any 
locality the human body requires sun, 
air and cleanliness in order to thrive. 
People are healthier whose houses are 
provided with porches, bath rooms, 
furnaces and other conveniences which 
contribute to physical well being. 
Not many of us would insist upon open 
windows at night if the bed room was 
already cold, nor be particular about 
the daily bath if we had first to pump 
the water and then heat it by kettle. 
The modern country house must pro- 
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vide conveniences which will make it 
easy for the farmer’s family to live 
healthfully. This means that rural 
houses must be evenly warmed, must 
contain running water, a good lighting 
system, and, where help is scarce or 
uncertain, mechanical power of some 
kind to take the place of many hands 
and to lighten drudgery. 

Women on farms have been slow to 
demand conditions which would make 
work easier. They have aided through 
long years to obtain more acres, larger 
barns, better machinery in order first 
of all to establish the farm on a business 
basis. This has been necessary. 
Later has come the effort to educate 
the children. Thus too often the 
family has lost its perspective and has 
regarded this form of economy asthe 
end rather than the means. It re- 
mains for the farmer who has a nearer 
acquaintance with machinery and 
whose knowledge of business makes 
him recognize the economic value of 
equipment, to put the house which is 
the scene of consumption upon the 
same business basis as the barns, 
which are the centers of produc- 
tion. 


THE FIFTH NATIONAL CORN EXPOSITION 


By Royal Gilkey 


Instructor in Extension Teaching, and Supervisor of Reading-Courses, Cornell University 


"THE question always arises in con- 
nection with the National Corn 
Exposition as to whether the exposi- 


tion is confined entirely to this 
cereal. As originally planned, the 
Exposition was almost entirely con- 
fined to the exhibition of corn, but 
now it includes all subjects of agri- 
cultural and country life interest. 
While fine samples of corn were 
shown, this formed only a small part of 
the whole exposition. The state of 
Indiana succeeded in winning the 
sweepstakes prize for the best sample 
of corn, an honor which this state 
has obtained for four consecutive 
years. 


The National Corn Exposition is 
conducted on a different basis than 
the county or state fair. The two 
chief features of the fair—the dis- 
tribution of prizes and the amuse- 
ments or ‘attractions’ are not em- 
phasized at the Corn Exposition. 
The interest is centered almost entirely 
on educational exhibits. These ex- 
hibits are sent principally by the State 
Experiment Stations and the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
This year twenty-four states were 
represented and the United States 
Department of Agriculture, acting 


‘under special authorization from Con- 


gress, sent at a cost of $10,000, the 
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largest and best exhibit it had ever 
placed at any exposition. It is easily 
seen that any attempt to inject amuse- 
ment features would detract from 
rather than add to the real value of the 
Exposition, which lies in the exhibits. 
Conducted in such an unique basis, the 
National Corn Exposition has special 
significance because of the new idea in 
demonstration and exhibition methods 
for which it stands. 

The National Corn Exposition pre- 
sents a broad view of agricultural 
progress and development throughout 
the United States and perhaps here lay 
its chief interest to the large crowds 
which attended, many of whom were, 
of course, casual observers. Under the 
same roof were found exhibits of ex- 
perimental work with sugar-cane and 
with Irish potatoes, with cotton and 
with timothy hay, and with other crops 
from widely separated parts of the 
country. It is interesting for the 
northern visitor to learn of the 
advance of the cotton boll weevil 
and the attempts that are made 
to control it even though his arch 
enemy may be San José scale. Many 
of the southern farmers who visited the 
New York booth were interested in the 
timothy hay exhibit because they pur- 
chased this hay from Michigan and 
New York, and others were interested 
in the potato exhibit because they 
bought northern seed to enable them 
to raise early potatoes. Often times 
interests are inter-related more than 
we realize. To the careful student, 
however, the interest lies deeper. He 
notices the methods pursued in ex- 
perimental or.research work in many 
parts of the country, and the results 
that are being achieved. The exhibits 
being carefully labeled and attended by 
experts allow an opportunity for de- 
tailed study. Many of the visitors 
expressed a desire to stay a day or 
more in studying some of the exhibits. 

It is now generally recognized that 
a mere statement of experimental 
methods and results is not sufficient to 
interest a large crowd. The informa- 
tion must be applied to practical 
problems in a graphic way. Eaclr 
state aimed to present an attractive 
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and striking exhibit, as well as an edu- 
cational one. These two ideas were 
often combined most _ successfully. 
For example, North Carolina to teach 
the necessity of the burial of hogs 
which had died of cholera, had 
mounted specimens of buzzards feeding 
on a carcase. The United States 
Department of Agriculture exhibited 
two bulls, a small one three years old 
which had been stunted in its growth 
by cattle ticks and a bull twice as large 
at two years of age which had not had 
this handicap. Anyone who sees such 
exhibits cannot fail to understand the 
lessons which they teach. At stated 
times cattle were dipped in the dipping 
vat and this demonstration never failed 
to attract a large crowd. When it is 
remembered that the cattle industry in 
the south is held in check by the fever 
tick, which is easily eradicated by 
dipping, the value of such a demonstra- 
tion is apparent. There were enough 
graphic illustrations and demonstra- 
tions, which applied scientific knowl- 
edge to every day farming, to hold the 
interest of the farmers in attendance. 

The Exposition was held at Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, January 27th to 
February 14th. It was originally 
planned to hold the Exposition from 
January 27th to February 8th, but 
the interest was so great that the 
managers were asked to keep the 
Exposition open for nearly an addi- 
tional week. This request was pre- 
sented by the State Legislature of 
South Carolina, by Senator Tillman of 
that state, and by many individuals 
and was supported by the press. This 
may be taken as an indication of suc- 
cess. 

The Exposition was housed in a large 
steel structure, formerly one of the 
Jamestown Exposition buildings. The 
floor space amounted to about 67,000 
square feet. In the center of this 
building, the exhibits from the United 
States Department of Agriculture were 
installed, occupying about 8,o00 square 
feet. Nine departments were repre- 
sented as follows: Soils, Plant Indus- 
try, Chemistry, Animal Industry, 
Forestry, Horticulture, Entomology, 
Public Roads,and the Weather Bureau. 
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PLANT BREEDING EXHIBIT FROM THE COLLEGE. 


These exhibits showed in a striking way 
the scope of agricultural interests. 
Many were particularly appropriate to 
southern conditions. For example, 
the possibility of improvements in sani- 
tary milk production was illustrated 
by a typical southern stable placed 
beside a similar stable with white- 
washed walls, concrete floors, milk 
house and well house. In the south 
where great damage is done by torrén- 
tial rains, the exhibit of the Forestry 
Department proved of great interest. 
It contained a model consisting of two 
miniature hills made of soil, one pro- 
tected by a forest cover and the other 
unprotected. Over these were sprink- 
ling attachments and when the water 
was admitted, gullies were formed on 
the unprotected hill side and the pro- 
tected hill side suffered no damage. 
About the walls of the great building 
were arranged exhibits from twenty- 
four states, ranging from Rhode Island 
to Washington State and from New 
York to Texas. In brief some of the 
subjects treated by these exhibits were 
as follows: Rhode Island, fertilizers and 
Rhode Island Red poultry; New York, 
plant breeding and a model of a rural 
community center; Pennsylvania, a 
model of a calorimeter—a room used 


for determining the way in which food 
is used by the animal body; Virginia, 
apples; North Carolina, trucking; 
South Carolina, cotton; Georgia, seed 
selections of prolific varieties of corn; 
Alabama, pecans and citrus fruits; 
Kentucky, soy beans, hemp and to- 
bacco; Illinois, legumes; Ohio, soil fer- 
tility, and a wool exhibit, which is 
probably the best exhibit of wool in the 
United States; Iowa, farmers’ eleva- 
tors; South Dakota, grains, grasses and 
flax; Missouri, alfalfa; Louisiana, rice 
sugar cane; Kansas, grain sorghum and 
and sacharine sorghum; Minnesota, 
corn cultivation; Indiana, corn and 
horses, Nebraska, experimental work 
on determination of moisture neces- 
sary to grow corn. A commendable 
feature of the state exhibits was that 
not one tried to demonstrate that one 
state was superior to others even in 
particular products. In other words 
the exhibits were not made with a 
view to exploiting a state, but as an 
unselfish contribution to agricultural 
advancement. 

During the first week, the Exposition 
was visited by the prize winners of the 
Boys’ Corn Clubs and Girls’ Tomato 
Clubs of the southern states. These 
clubs are conducted by agents of the 
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United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in many southern counties. The 
prize winning corn and tomatoes were 
on exhibition. The corn is grown by 
boys on acre plats and the tomatoes 
are raised by girls on tenth acre plats 
and then preserved. South Carolina 
and Alabama each sent about 100 boys 
and girls to the Exposition. Other 
states were well represented. During 
the week a school was in progress with 
lectures every day. Each county hav- 
ing corn and tomato clubs was eligible 
to two scholarships of this school. The 
enthusiasm of the boys and girls was 
noticeable and the results of their work 
surprising. Doubtless this work will 
have a valuable influence in the south. 

The New York exhibit, in charge 
of Professors A. W. Gilbert, E. G. 
Montgomery, A. R. Mann, and the 
writer, showed the results of Plant 
Breeding at this station and contained 
a model of a rural community center. 
The results of the Plant Breeding work 
with timothy, corn, wheat and oats 
were shown and the principles of potato 
breeding illustrated. After obtaining 
timothy seed from all parts of the coun- 
try, 1600 timothy plants were tested to 
obtain 15 different varieties. The 
comparative yields of these varieties 
were shown by miniature bales, the 
production in some instances being 
nearly double the yield obtained from 
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ordinary timothy seed, under the same 
conditions. 

The most unique feature of the Cor- 
nell exhibit was the model of a rural 
community center, 12x15 feet, placed 
in front of a painting of a New York 
landscape. Twelve buildings were 
shown including a community hall, 
consolidated rural school house and 
the usual country fair buildings. In 
addition to these the model showed 
school gardens, demonstration plats, 
athletic grounds, picnic grove, race 
track, etc. The buildings possessed 
the same general type of architecture 
and were conveniently arranged. 
Pleasing landscape effects resulted 
from the layout of buildings, roads 
and the use of trees and shrubs. (See 
frontispiece.) The model represented 
a plan for a community center or 
commons, such as might be devel- 
oped in the open country. It was a 
modification of the country fair, re- 
taining most of the desirable features, 
eliminating undesirable ones, and pre- 
senting a number of new elements that 
will cause the grounds to be utilized 
much more frequently than are the 
average fair grounds. The model sug- 
gested the use of the grounds, build- 
ings, and equipments the year round, 
doing away with the great economic 
waste now sustained in utilizing 
fair grounds only one week each year. 


Following the Exposition the community centre plan has been exhibited at the meeting of the National Edu- 


cational Association at Philadelphia, Pa. 
Progress Association at Williamsport, Pa. 


The plan will be exhibited this month at the meeting of the Rural 
The College will place the model on exhibition on the fourth floor of 


the main building on its return, and hereafter it will be available for use in this state at the State Fair and elsewhere. 
A sixteen-page illustrated circular giving the plan for a community center in detail which was distributed at 
the Exposition has been reprinted as a circular of the Extension Dept. and copies are available for distribution. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR FARM DRAINAGE N 
NEW YORK STATE 


By I. C. H. Cook 


President of New York Drainage Association, South Byron, N. Y. 


HRU the efforts of the State De- 
partment of Agriculture, the State 
College of Agriculture, the press, and 
our own organization, the farmers are 
gradually awakening to a realization of 
the importance of good drainage as 
never before. This is evidenced first 
by the increased sale of drain tile 
reported by our tile manufacturers. 

According to our recent census, we 
are informed that the value of drain 
tile manufactured in the 10 year period 
just closed has increased 167%. Such 
a rapid growth in the output suggests 
at once the growth also of the apprecia- 
tion of the value of tile drainage, for 
the American farmer, however pro- 
gressive he may be in the adoption of 
new labor-saving machinery, is usually 
very conservative in matters relating 
to the soil. Before he will consent to 
“bury” a large sum of money in the 
soil that is initially unproductive, he 
must be convinced that it will be more 
than merely a good business proposi- 
tion, it must appear to be a bonanza. 

The increased appreciation of the 
benefits of drainage is evidenced 
secondly by the inquiries received and 
answered by our farm papers on drain- 
age questions and by the number 
taking up this line of work here at 
Cornell, in their preparation to become 
good farmers. Our own observation 
as we travel thru our state shows us 
the actual work in progress on many of 
our farms. The interest manifested 
here at our convention, where we 
gather to receive instruction from 
each other’s experiences, is proof that 
the farmers are realizing that good 
thoro drainage systems are funda- 
mental, and that success in the highest 
degree cannot be attained until such 
conditions exist or are created. 

Of course, there are a few skeptical 
ones still scattered here and there, who 
thru ignorance or prejudice, cannot or 
will not look favorably upon the prac- 


tice of drainage. However, they are 
being rapidly converted and the obsti- 
nate will soon all be gathered in, ‘for 
seeing is believing with most people, 
and the examples of successful drain- 
age systems must accomplish the 
desired result with even the most stub- 
born eventually. And so I say the 
outlook zs encouraging, for with the 
added interest shown in the various 
ways mentioned, and the increasing 
amount of work done, the proper 
appreciation of the benefits to be 
derived from thoro and systematic 
farm drainage is bound to be extended 
to all parts of our state. 

It may be of interest to those present 
to learn that the largest undertaking 
along the line of reclaiming extensive 
areas, by means of drainage, in New 
York State, and one of the largest in 
the United States, is about to be carried 
out in what is known as the Oak 


Orchard Swamp, which lies in northern 
Genesee and southern Orleans coun- 
ties. 

This swamp is quite an extensive 
area of waste land, of which there are 
several in New York State, the largest 
among them being the famous Monte- 


zuma Marshes. This Oak Orchard 
Swamp to which I have referred is in 
the area drained by Oak Orchard 
Creek, which rises about three miles 
north of the village of Batavia, Genesee 
County, and flows in a general northerly 
direction, finally emptying into Lake 
Ontario. This tract comprises about 
85,000 acres of land, of which about 
25,000 acres is strictly swamp land, 
mostly very valuable muck, ranging 
from a few inches to 18 feet or more in 
depth. In fact, I am told that the 
bottom has not been reached at 18 feet 
in some places. 

We are informed that this section 
was at some time a lake, possibly 
the waters of Lake Ontario, now 
about 15 miles to the north covered 
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this swamp. At any rate, it is a 
comparatively level area about 18 
miles long, and of varying widths. 
There are a few highways crossing this 
tract on some of the firmer higher por- 
tions, with now and then a slight ele- 
vation, which has been cleared and 
tilled, but here are several thousand 
acres of valuable land of inexhaustible 
fertility, if it could once be reclaimed. 

Several different men in years past 
have seen visions of what might be 
realized by any one who could and 
would accomplish this result, but to 
finance an undertaking of that extent 
would require a fortune few men 
possess. At last, the idea crystallized 
in the formation of a corporation 
known as the Western New York 
Farms Company, with headquarters in 
New York City, and one David B. 
Corse the leading financier. 

This area was surveyed and mapped 
and it was found that in the 18 miles 
of length, this swamp land or section 
had a fall of 29 feet, or about 1% feet 
per mile. Not much fall you remark, 
but a fall nevertheless, and water will 
run down hill, and if given an unob- 
structed opportunity it will flow quite 
perceptibly with a foot and a half per 
mile. I think the Erie Canal has a fall 
of one foot per mile. 

So this Company has gone on and 
purchased about 15,000 acres of the 
land at this time, and is still acquiring 
more, and is going to show what money 
and engineering skill can do with this 
difficult proposition, for a large portion 
of this swamp is covered with timber 
and brush, on much of it the water 
stands all the year around, in places the 
rushes or cat-tails extend uninterrupted 
as far as the eye can reach. It looks 
like a big undertaking and it is, but 18 
feet of muck is a strong incentive to 
undertake big things, and money will 
accomplish almost anything these days. 

The plan as now laid out is to follow 
the general direction of the Oak 
Orchard Creek, which a large part of 
the way has no well defined water 
course, with a main ditch or canal, 
25 feet wide at the bottom. This as 
above indicated will be about 18 
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miles long. And then from this to 
extend laterals or feeders from 4% 
to 12 feet wide at the bottom, five 
of these to the mile or each 1056 feet 
apart. All these to be open ditches of 
course, and these in turn will provide 
outlets for the ditches which may be 
laid as closely as seem necessary. 

According to the engineers’ estimate 
the total amount of dirt to be exca- 
vated for the main, sub-mains or 
laterals is 951,000 cubic yards. Bids 
for this work have been opened and the 
lowest were at the rate of 10, 12 and 20 
cents a cubic yard for the different 
classes of work, or a grand total of 
$140,680.00. A big undertaking you 
say’ Yes, but there is a big induce- 
ment ahead, and I shall watch their 
progress with a great deal of interest. 

It is the purpose of this company to 
develop this land themselves and Mr. 
Theodore E. Knowlton of Watertown, 
a practical agriculturist and engineer, 
has been engaged to take charge of the 
company’s land and the operations on 
it; his head-quarters will be in Elba. 

Special machinery has been ordered 
for the clearing of the swamp land ona 
large scale. By means of drums and 
cables, 40 acres will be cleared at each 
setting up of the machinery. Tractors 
and traction plows will be installed, 
which will plow from 20 to 30 acres of 
land a day. 

Of course, this undertaking I have 
attempted to describe can hardly be 
classed along with farm drainage, as 
the term would be strictly applied, yet 
it is for farming purposes, and its in- 
fluence, if successful, as it will un- 
doubtedly prove, will have a great 
benefit upon farmers in general who 
observe the results obtained, for it is 
by such object lessons that we can most 
easily convince men who fail to appre- 
ciate what drainage can do for them. 

Another comparatively new depar- 
ture in this state, altho it is very 
commonly practiced in our more 
enterprising states to the west of us, 
is one which was advocated here in our 
convention last year, and to my own 
knowledge has been adopted in at least 
one instance. I refer to the taking up 
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A MODERN DITCHING MACHINE. 


of drainage work as a business venture, 
with a view to doing contract work in 
one’s immediate locality. This of 
course to be done with a ditching 
machine, either traction or with 
horse-power. These machines goabout 
in a manner similar to our thresh- 
ing outfits and complete an extensive 
system for a farmer in a few days’ 
time. 

When this suggestion was advanced 
here at our last meeting, I remember 
that among some others I expressed 
myself as of the opinion that the use of 
these large expensive ditching ma- 
chines was hardly practicable for the 
average farmer, and that probably 
95% of our farm drainage would be 
done by hand with the good old pick 
and spade for many years to come, 
with the assistance of one of the 
various ditching plows. 

But I have since then been con- 
verted, and have myself purchased 
a machine for this line of work, and 
firmly believe that there is a splendid 
opportunity for many such machines 
all thru our state, as has already been 
provenin Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan and other states. Already many 
thousand rods have been spoken for as 
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soon as soil and weather conditions 
will permit the use of the machine. 

Of course, there are those who are 
incredulous, who tell me that I shall yet 
go back to the good old spade previous- 
ly referred to after a few experiences 
with stony ground, that I’ll soon get 
tired of taking that ‘‘White Elephant”’ 
around the country. This reminds 
me of the story of the man who wanted 
to buy a clock. He looked over a 
jeweler’s stock, and finally selected 
a large ‘‘grandfather’s” clock, and 
bought it. He wanted the dealer 
to deliver it to his home, but the 
jeweler said he ran no delivery wagon, 
so the man decided to carry it home 
himself and started off down the street 
puffing under the load of his purchase. 
On his way he met a man, a stranger 
with a little more booze than he could 
conveniently carry. The _ stranger 
stopped in front of the man toiling 
along with his burden and said ‘‘You 
must excuse me Mishther, fur I know 
its none of my bishness, but I jusht 
want to—hic—ask you one questhion, 
why in—hic—’ell don’t you carry a 
watch?”’ 

And so,I imagine, some will ask me 
why I don’t take a spade if I want to 
do business, but I am firmly of the 
opinion that the traction ditcher is just 
as practical a machine as compared 
with hand labor, as the self-binder is as 
compared with the old method of 
harvesting, and with this rapid method 
of completing a drainage system, we 
have one of the greatest obstacles 
removed, for we who have done much 
of it know that the digging of a large 
system of drainage is a slow, tedious 
operation. 

So we would again recommend that 
those who are interested in this line of 
work, and are situated so they can take 
it up, enter this field which is so large, 
and where there is as yet practically no 
competition in our state, for it seems 
to promise a good income without a 
very large investment, and would not 
only be profitable to the investor, but 
would promote the practice of farm 
drainage. 





THE FOURTH ANNUAL EASTMAN STAGE IN 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 


H. M. Stanley, ’15 


CONTESTANTS IN THE EASTMAN STAGE. 


J. H. Munn, '13 
P. R. Guildin, ’13 


"THE Fourth Annual Eastman Stage 

in Public Speaking was held 
Friday evening, February 14, 1913. 
The Farmer’s Week guests formed a 


considerable part of the 
which filled Sibley Dome. 
The Alma Mater was the first num- 
ber on the program, followed by a 
selection by the Agricultural Glee 
Club. The presiding officer, Director 
L. H. Bailey, explained the establish- 
ment and conditions of the Eastman 
Stage. With the object of developing 
qualities of personal leadership in rural 
affairs, Mr. A. R. Eastman of Water- 
ville, N. Y., formerly a trustee of 
Cornell University, a farmer and a 
business man, has established in the 
College of Agriculture an annual prize 
of $100 for PublicSpeaking on country 
life subjects. The competition is 
open to any regular or special student. 
The contestants work out their own 
ideas of subjects and presentation 


audience 


F. E. Geldenhuys, ’13 
M. A. Gonzales, Sp., 


C. W. Whitney. '13 
W. H. Bronson, '13 


under the general charge of the Exten- 
sion Department of the College of 
Agriculture and the Oratory Depart- 
ment of Cornell. 

The speakers and the topics of the 
evening were as follows: F. E. 
Geldenhuys, 1913, of South Africa had 
for his topic “‘An International Agri- 
cultural Movement” in which he 
pointed out the growth of agriculture 
and how with the inhabitants of the 
world becoming neighbors we, at 
Cornell, may assist in the strengthening 
of this international movement. 

J. H. Munn, 1913, spoke of ‘Market 
Investigation—The New Duty of Ex- 
periment Stations and Colleges’? mak- 
ing special references to prices and 
the high cost of selling. He outlined 
some remedies for existing conditions 
with their possibilities and impossibili- 
ties, leaving with us the thought that 
we could make a very thorough study 
and investigation of the existing con- 
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ditions through our Experiment Sta- 
tions and Colleges. 

P. R. Guldin, 1913, in speaking on 
the subject “Why not Combine Theory 
with Practice?’ showed very con- 
vincingly how absolutely essential the 
man of theory and the man of practice 
are to our advanced and improved 
methods of agriculture. 

. W.H. Bronson, 1913, chose for his 
subject ‘“The Farmers’ Credit.”’ In his 
speech Mr. Bronson recommended a 
system of codperative credit through 
which a farmer could borrow money 
for long time periods in order to carry 
out improved methods of farming. 

W. A. Gonzalez, Special, gave a 
vivid speech on “The Philippino Far- 
mers’ Plea for the Independence of the 
Philippines.”” In making his points 
clear Mr. Gonzalez referred to the 
Constitution of the United States, the 
Monroe Doctrine and to the present 
oppression of the Philippino farmers 
by the American Trusts. 

The last speaker of the even- 
ing, C. W. Whitney, 1913, had for his 
subject ‘“‘Codperation in Religion.” 
He brought out many fine points all of 
which needed no more proof than for 
us to look about us and see the existing 
conditions of our country churches. 
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While the Judges convened to decide 
the winner of the prize, Director Bailey 
said: “If I were to award the prize I 
should give it to each one.”’ This ex- 
pressed the sentiments of all present, as 
the speeches were all excellent both in 
ideas advanced and _ presentation. 
The subjects taken show the great 
variety and range of country life 
problems. 

The Director continued in saying, 
“This year Farmers’ Week has been 
more successful than ever before. 
With an increase of 700 more visitors 
than last year, the total attendance of 
3200 guests were cared for by the use 
of the new buildings and the conges- 
tion was not so great as heretofore. 

“We have the new Poultry and 
Home Economic Buildings which are 
practically completed and by next 
Farmers’ Week the new Auditorium 
with a seating capacity of 2500 to 2800 
and the new Animal Husbandry build- 
ing will probably be completed, thus 
giving facilities for one of the greatest 
gatherings of its kind. 

After a violin solo by E. E. Hand, 
1915, and a selection by the Glee Club, 
the judges announced their decision 
which placed C. W. Whitney first and 
M. A. Gonzalez second. 


COOPERATION IN RELIGION 


C. W. Whitney, ’13 


HE fundamental cause of the 
growth of religion was man’s 
realization of his own insignificance in 
the great scheme of the universe. 
With this realization grew the desire to 
find a Supreme Being in whom he 
could confide. 

To satisfy this desire, many religions 
have grown up. To enumerate a few 
of the greatest of these we find the 
great Chinese religion of Confucious, 
which contains some of the oldest pro- 
ductions of the human mind, and 
which lays stress on society, the past, 
and conservatism; the religion of 
ancient Greece emphasizing man, 


beauty, and development; the great 
eastern religions—Brahaminism (which 
teaches of spirit, substance and unity) 
and Buddhism, called the Protestan- 
tism of the East which emphasizes the 
individual, nature as law, and progress; 
and the Jewish religion, consecrated to 
the worship of a most high God, who 
stands alone, unaccompanied by 
secondary dieties. These are only a 
few of the greatest religions which have 
flourished, and some of which do 
flourish, upon the earth. 

So we reach the religion which we 
are to consider tonight, Christianity, 
which is generally accepted as teaching 
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the worship of a Supreme Being, mani- 
fested in the triad known as the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

I say generally accepted, because 
Christianity has become split up into 
so many different sects and creeds that 
a careful, and impartial student of 
theology could point out more differen- 
ces (numerically) between two sects of 
Christianity, than could be found 
existing between two different ancient 
religions. 

True, these differences between sects 
are mostly of minor importance. 
They do not affect the fundamental 
beliefs of the religion, yet they intro- 
duce a harmful spirit into Christianity 
which is detrimental to its effective- 
ness. 

The presence of these sects is 
pointed out to be the result of different 
views taken by different men. The 
petty differences and squabbles among 
the lesser divisions of religion are often 
excused on the ground that no two 
men can be of the same belief in every- 
thing. But this implies the absurdity 
that each man must have his own 
religion,—a church of his own, for, 
unless he has, we reach the natural 
conclusion that he lacks either the 
brain power or the interest to think it 
out. 

The first fourteen years of my life 
were spent in the small towns in which 
my father was Methodist minister. 
During those years I received many 
vividimpressions. Those impressions, 
together with things which I have 
learned since then, have caused me to 
become a firm believer in the idea that 
this division into sects is especially 
harmful in the small towns and the 
country districts. In a large city, the 
various churches generally have suffi- 
cient wealth and membership to carry 
them on successfully. But in the 
small town and the country, the case is 
different. Consider the case of almost 
any village. We will find four or five 
(or more) churches, each struggling 
along under the triple handicap of a 
small membership, an wunder-paid 
preacher, and an unimpressive build- 
ing. 
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Happen in at one of their Sunday 
services, and you will be in doubt as to 
whether the preacher is addressing a 
committee meeting or a congregation. 
Probably the entire enrollment of the 
church is not over 200 or 250, and 100 
people at a service is considered a 
crowd. The sum total of the member- 
ship of all the churches in the town 
would make one good sized congrega- 
tion. 

As for the under-paid preacher, is it 
any wonder that the enrollment in the 
Theological Seminaries is dwindling, 
when they train men for a profession 
which does not pay enough for a 
decent living? That, too, in an age 
and in a country in which the Dollar is 
worshipped as never before in the 
world’s history. Be he preacher or 
be he clerk, ‘‘a man’s a man for a’ 
that,’’ and he will have ambitions. Is 
it any wonder that the material for the 
ministry of the future is deteriora- 
ting, not only in numbers but also in 
quality, when that calling generally 
pays only enough for the bare necessi- 
ties of life? 

A proposition frequently brought 
out here during the last Farmer’s Week 
was that the preacher should be a 
leader in the community. But you 
will find that the leaders o men are 
found more and more in other and 
better paid professions. They realize 
what a peculiar ingenuity it requires to 
meet annual bills aggregating $800 
with a salary of $400. Investigation 
has shown that such a preponderance 
of outgo over income can be dealt with 
successfully only by a certain type of 
Congressman or New York policeman. 
So the averageman decides in favor of 
the plumber’s trade or some other 
remunerative calling. 

As for the church building in the 
small town, it is generally a barnlike 
structure of stiff and gloomy aspect, 
both inside and out. It has little of 
real beauty or comfort. It is a place 
which is aired out and heated on Sun- 
day, and again for the mid-week prayer 
meeting, with perhaps an occasional 
perfunctory social to enliven its dreary 
existence. Then for six-sevenths of 
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the week it stands dark and silent. 
The dust settles on the Bible and the 
altar. The air is permeated with the 
musty smell of disuse. The very sun- 
shine is filtered of its brightness, and 
sheds but a somber light as it streams 
thru the colored window panes. 

In aman’s own home ‘Be it ever so 
humble.” there will surely be some- 
what of light and cheer. But he erects 
this building; gloomy, uninspiring, 
melancholy, and calls it God’s house, a 
place to which he can go on Sunday, 
drop his contribution in the plate, and 
thus conclude his religious duties for 
the week. 

Not only are the memberships and 
the buildings small, their inefficiency 
is increased by the spirit of rivalry and 
antagonism which exists and which 
prejudices thinking people against 
joining any church. 

Economists say that, during the 
past decade, the Protestant country 
churches of Christianity have been 
losing ground, and that today those 
churches face a great crisis. The 
leaders of the cause of the rural 
church are sometimes loath to 
admit that the danger exists, but of 


late they have been asking more or 
less guardedly, ‘“What must the church 


do to be saved?’ And the answer 
comes as it did in the crisis of the 
American Colonies, ‘‘Unite or die.” 
Let us not attach any narrow technical 
meaning to the word “‘unite” as used 
in this phrase. It matters but little 
for the present, whether we advocate 
that the churches be Federated or 
Consolidated. So long as they are 
drawn together, the spirit of unity will 
lie beneath it all. So let us urge these 
various sects to get together in support 
of the church for the worship of the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, 
rather than to squabble among them- 
selves over petty differences of opinion. 
Let them unite those separate Sunday 
committee meetings into one gathering 
worthy of the name of a congregation. 

This done, they could have great 
preaching, because their combined 
wealth, would make it possible to pay a 
salary which would obtain a more 
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efficient man, and because an audience 
of 1000 or 1200 would be some inspira- 
tion to the pastor. 

They could install a good organ, hire 
an able organist and have him train a 
chorus choir. Then organ recitals and 
musicals would make the church build- 
ing of less continuous melancholy, and 
would help people to find their way 
into it more frequently. 

But to accommodate these improve- 
ments we must erect a suitable build- 
ing. Surely the money represented in 
materials and labor necessary to erect 
three or four insignificant structures 
would enable a community to erect a 
building which would be a credit not 
only to the township, but to the state 
and nation. It should contain not 
only a large chapel for Sunday wor- 
ship, but also a library and reading 
room, a gymnasium, and rooms for 
entertainments. By means of these 
the people may overcome their aver- 
sion for going to church. Teach them 
to find enjoyment in the building. 
Let this great structure be the center 
of the communities’ social life. It 
should be intimately connected with 
the people’s week day enjoyments, as 
well as their Sunday worship. It 
should be the pride of all the people. 
Thus it would promote a community 
spirit, a spirit of tolerance, codperation 
and of brotherhood. It would bring 
us back to the real spirit of Christian- 
ity, so long hidden from view by the 
smoke from the battlefields on which 
the different sects have tried to 
exterminate one another. It would 
be truly God’s house. 

But is this idea practical? Can we 
overcome the prejudices of creed 
which have flourished for centuries? I 
answer most emphatically—ves! 

In the first place because these 
prejudices are 99% founded on thought- 
lessness. And in the second place 
because the average man belongs to a 
certain church (if, indeed he belongs at 
all) because his parents did, and 
because he was brought up in it, not 
because he has studied all the different 
religions and creeds, and finally selected 
the one best fitting his beliefs. 
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We must realize, however, that to 
overcome these prejudices of creed will 
be a Herculean task. It will not be 
accomplished in a day, a year, or a 
generation. We cannot at once tear 
down all sectarian barriers, all old 
established customs and beliefs. We 
cannot at once demolish all the super- 
fluous buildings in which these are 
housed; erect one new building, and 
expect all the sects to readily unite 
there for work and worship. These 
changes will come only as the result of 
a corresponding change in public 
opinion. This can best be brought 
about by a general campaign of educa- 
tion treating this problem of the rural 
church. Whether it come from the 
leaders in the church, from the Agricul- 
tural Colleges, from the public press, or 
other sources, so long as the idea is 
spread abroad that codperation and 
some degree of unity are means which 
offer a possibility of better conditions, 
the ultimate purpose will be served; 
for this discussion will set the people 
thinking, and when the people think on 
this subject, the rural church problem 
will be as good as solved. 

Indeed, we are witnessing great 
changes even now. Only lately in 
Canada, the Methodists, Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists have taken a 
long step toward unity of organization. 
In far off Australia, the Methodists, 
Congregationalists, and Baptists are 
engaged in friendly negotiations. In 
America the same idea is gaining 
ground, as is shown by the organiza- 
tion of the Federal Council of America, 
which aims “to utilize the spirit of 
religion for the elimination of waste, by 
bringing together existing denomina- 
tions on a basis of service in practical 
work.” The growth of the codpera- 
tive spirit is shown in the small towns 
where Union Meetings are held every 
few weeks. In these meetings the 
people of different denominations 
gather together for worship. Great 
changes are manifest in the very 
sermons which are preached today as 
contrasted with those which were 
delivered in the early days of this 
country’s history. The old-time 
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preacher talked four or five hours at a 
stretch, and rejoiced in causing hell- 
fire to burn brightly in the vision of 
his hearers. His accusing, threatening 
sentences wafted occasional whiffs of 
brimstone to the nostrils of the sinners 
before him. But today, the half hour 
sermon is the rule, and the greatest 
preachers are those who appeal to in- 
tellect rather than to fear; who apply 
texts to current topics, and who find 
religious significance in common oc- 
currences. 

Further evidence of a quickened 
sense of the need of codperation in the 
country church is found in the town of 
Proctor, Vt., where a Union church, 
composed of all the Protestant sects in 
the township, has been in successful 
operation since 1890. They have 
adopted a common platform of belief, 
and have built a fine church. Another 
instance is found in the Federated 
church in the town of Castleton, Vt. 
Here the sects still retain their denomi- 
national identity, but unite for work 
and worship. 

But very few communities are ready 
at present, to establish either a Union 
or a Federated church, for public 
opinion is opposed to the idea, and 
public opinion is the most powerful of 
human influences in a case such as this. 

So it should be our aim, for the 
present, to do our part to mould public 
opinion to a belief in the possibilities of 
the rejuvenation of the country church 
by means of codperation and a greater 
degree of unity among the different 
sects. Let us resolve that four or five 
churches shall not exist where one 
would be far better; that gross ineffi- 
ciency will not be tolerated in the 
church any more than in the business 
world. Let us resolve that we will do 
our part to set people thinking on this 
most vital subject. And above all, let 
us resolve that no one of us shall 
become so much of a Baptist, so much 
of a Methodist, or so much of a What- 
not, that he forgets to be a Christian. 

All this let us resolve, all this let us 
do, in the name of Him Who taught us 
to pray saying, not, ‘“My Father,” but 
“Our Father.” 





FARMERS’ WEEK EXHIBITIONS 


Animal Husbandry Department 
By J. S. Clark, ’13 


HIS year the students of the 
Round-Up Club held a competi- 

tive live-stock exhibition with repre- 
sentatives of the college herds and 
flocks exclusively. Classes of horses, 
cattle and sheep were exhibited by the 
students. The contestants selected 
their animals for the various classes by 
lot. For three weeks previous to the 
show and under the direction of the 
Departmental Staff and breeders en- 
gaged by the Department, the students 
were given practical instruction in the 
training, grooming and fitting of ani- 
mals for the show ring. The object of 
this live stock show was to create inter- 
est in the breeding and exhibition of 
pure-bred live stock, both to the stu- 
dents and to the visitors. The horses 
and cattle were judged by Prof. H. 
Hayward of Delaware, in regard to 
their condition of grooming and their 
attitude in the ring, rather than with 
respect to their individual merits. 


The sheep were judged by Mr. G. D. 
Townsend, a well known breeder. 
The following men were winners of 
the gold medals given for first place 
in each class: 
Horses—E. S. Ham, pure bred year- 


lings, draft; F. G. Marshall, grade 
yearlings, general purpose; B. C. 
Conley, pure bred colts, draft; R. W. 
Jones, grade colts, general purpose. 

Cows—V.I.C.Bichterman, Ayrshires; 
H.4L. Page, grades; J. G. Wilken, 
Holsteins under 3; G. L. Wight, 
Holsteins over 3; M. C. Wilson, 
Jerseys; H. M. Harrington Short- 
horns. 

Sheep—T.A. Baker, Shropshire ewes; 
R.4B. Titus, Shropshire lambs; E. R. 
Zimmer, Rambouillet lambs; M. C. 
Wilson, grade lambs. 

Because of lack of facilities and room 
it has previously been impossible for 
the Animal Husbandry Department 
to give a practical course in Horse 
Training. Two years ago Prof. 
Harper started such a course, although 


at that time only two colts were avail- 
able. 

When the new horse barn was 
erected, accommodations for 69 horses 
were provided. Last fall fifteen two 
and three year old grade unbroken per- 
cheron colts, quite uniform in type, 
were purchased from farmers in 
Ithaca, and the immediate vicinity. 
These colts were mostly out of ordinary 
farm mares and sired by a grade or 
pure bred stallion. 

The colts were matched up into 
teams and each student in the course 
was assigned a team to break and train 
for farm work. These teams were 
shown before three judges who were 
all well known horsemen, and who 
judged each team for its condition of 
grooming and training. The competi- 
tion in training and showing was won 
by R. W. Jones, ’13, and J. S. Clark, 
"13, second. The trainer of the team 
of colts “‘topping”’ the sales when the 
colts were sold at auction also received 
a medal. F. L. Davis was the winner 
in this competition. This practical 
course and competition in the breaking 
and training of colts is the first of its 
kind to be given in any University and 
is one of the most practical courses 
given in the college. 

A parade of the 25 farm teams, in- 
cluding the three stallions, on Thurs- 
day caused much favorable comment 
from the visiting farmers. The line of 
horses and carriages of the college 
extended from the Horse Barns to the 
Poultry Building. This did not in- 
clude any of the yearling colts. These 
horses were later on exhibition in the 
barns where they could be inspected by 
any of the visitors. : 

Another feature of the activities that 
proved of much interest was the seven 
day cow demonstration test. Twelve 
individuals were selected, two each of 
registered Ayrshires, Jerseys, Guern- 
seys, Holsteins, Shorthorns and also 
two grade Holsteins. The purpose of 
the test was not to determine com- 
parative merits of the different dairy 
breeds, but to emphasize the import- 
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ance of keeping records. Accurate 
records of hay, grain, silage and roots 
given each animal were posted together 
with the returns of that individual in 
milk and butter fat. This test was 
merely a demonstration test and not an 
A. R. O. record. 

In past years there has been held in 
the Animal Husbandry Pavilion a cow 
judging contest open only to men who 
have not attended Cornell. Farmers 
have entered this competition with 
much interest and have derived from 
the contest enjoyment as well as 
knowledge. Ten cows were placed in 
a ring and were judged by the con- 
testants in the order of capacity of 
milk. The standard measure is the 
yearly record of each cow. Thecon- 
testants grade is calculated and re- 
turned so that all know just how they 
succeeded. Gold medals are given the 
winners. From 50 to 100 persons have 
entered the contest each year. 

On Friday afternoon of Farmers’ 
Week there was held an auction sale 
of surplus cattle, horses, and hogs at 
the agricultural barns. In all 15 
three-year old colts were sold and the 
amount taken in for them was $2,760. 
For 12 young bulls, $577.50 was paid 
and 16 head of swine brought $366. 
The grand total of the sales amounted 
to $3,673.50. 


Poultry Husbandry Department 
By E. C. Heinsohn, ’15 


Heretofore, owing to the lack of 
suitable accommodations, the Poul- 
try Department has been unable 
to contribute to the Farmers’ Week 
programme as much as they have 
desired. But this year in their new 
building, they were not handicapped 
by lack of space, and consequently 
took advantage of their good surround- 
ings. Thru the untiring efforts of both 
faculty and students, the week proved 
very successful. The work was divided 
into lectures, shows, contests, and 
laboratory practice. 

Wednesday of Farmers’ Week will 
long be remembered by the members of 
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the Department, for on that day the 
Dedication Exercises of the New 
Building took place. Dean Bailey ad- 
dressed the meeting on the subject, 
“Poultry Husbandry in the Agricul- 
tural College and Experiment Station.” 
This was followed by five to eight 
minute talks on different phases of the 
contribution of poultry husbandry to 
world progress and humanity thru the 
sciences, arts, trades, occupations, pro- 
fessions, organizations, and the home. 
The idea pervading all the speeches 
was the importance of poultry hus- 
bandry. As nriever before, perhaps, 
the listeners were impressed with what 
poultry husbandry is doing for 
humanity; it renders such services 
as furnishing many men and women 
a healthful occupation, giving the 
home a source of excellent food, 
affording the sc‘entist a field for his 
investigations, etc. These talks, very 
unique in character, proved of great 
interest to the hearers. 

The lectures given during the week 
were of great practical use to the 
farmers. Given by men, experts in 
their respective lines, they at least, 
touched upon all phases of the poultry 
industry. The interest of the audience 
was amply proven by the fact that 
many took notes. 

The various shows, in charge of 
students, attracted much attention. 
Considering this to be the first at- 
tempt of the department, and that the 
prizes offered were necessarily small, 
being ribbons and certificates, all the 
shows were very successful. <A visitor 
could go to almost any part of the 
building and find some sort of a show. 
With over 150 fowls on exhibit, many 
of which were blue ribbon birds, a duck 
tank and a coop of pheasants to add to 
the novelty, the poultry show deserves 
commendation. The Egg Room, 
where eggs from all parts of New York 
State, and egg packages were dis- 
played, drew many visitors. White 
eggs with dark brown paper as a back- 
ground and brown eggs with a blue 
background, combinations which show 
to best advantage the color of the eggs, 
were arranged artistically. Egg car- 
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tons, parcel post and express packages 
were the center of much discussion. 
On the third floor the exhibit of labor 
saving devices, charts, etc., proved to 
be of much educational value. 

Contests open to all, were conducted 
four days of the week by members of 
the faculty. These included killing 
and picking, judging for constitutional 
vigor, judging eggs and dressed poul- 
try, and judging live poultry for 
exhibition. Ribbons were awarded to 
the winners. 

Two hours each day were given to 
actual laboratory practice in killing, 
picking, drawing and packing poultry; 
testing, grading, judging and packing 
eggs; dissecting and studying the 
structure of poultry; and the study of 
the structure of the egg. A fee of 
twenty-five cents was charged for each 
laboratory practice in order to attract 
only those who were interested for the 
benefits to be derived rather than the 
curious. 

The success of this, the first attempt 
of anything of the kind by the Depart- 
ment, speaks well for the result of next 
year’s plans and if the students work as 
hard and consistently as they did this 
year, success is assured. 


The Entomology Exhibit 
S. C. Bishop, '13 


The Farmers’ Week exhibit of the 
Department of Entomology proved 
to be particularly instructive and 
interesting, comprising as it did, 
many phases of the subject. The 
economic side was perhaps of most 
interest to the visitors in general and 
a large and well displayed collection of 
the common pests, arranged to show 
their life histories, the injuries caused 
by them, together with suggested 
methods of control, attracted consider- 
able attention. Charts and diagrams 
illustrating development of insects, 
showing when to spray and depicting 
pests actually at work were also used 
in the display. 

A large collection of exotic and 
native butterflies and moths were 
attractively arranged for the exhibit 
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by the department of Systematic 
Entomology under the direction of Dr. 
J. C. Bradley. Many of these speci- 
mens were prepared and kindly loaned 
by Mr. C. A. Ilg, curator of the 
Entomological Museum. The collec- 
tion represented specimens from all 
parts of the world, many showing 
wonderful coloration and markings. 
Some of the most remarkable insects 
were those which, by adaptive colora- 
tion marvelously exemplified the 
phenomena of protective resemblance. 
Butterflies were shown that when on 
the wing are conspicuous for their 
wonderful coloration, but, when at 
rest, so resemble a dry leaf that they 
are with great difficulty found and 
“‘stick insects” that counterfeit dead 
twigs to perfection. 

The collection of parasites of both 
man and the lower animals consisted 
of insects, their near relatives, and 
representatives of many other orders. 
With these were displayed charts to 
show their economic relation to man, 
methods of combating them, and sug- 
gested means to control many diseases 
which are directly or indirectly caused 
by them. 

The part of the exhibit designed to 
show how a collection of insects is 
made and cared for, was particularly 
interesting and all stages of the work, 
from the capture of the insect to its 
final disposition in the museum cabinet 
were shown. 


The Cornell Potato Show 
By E. D. Vosbury, ’14 


One of the most interesting and 


instructive of the numerous ex- 
hibits of Farmers’ Week was the com- 
petitive Potato Show conducted by the 
Department of Farm Crops. The 
Potato Show was held in recognition 
of the great importance of this crop in 
New York, which now leads all the 
states of the Union with an annual 
product of more than $21,000,000 
worth of potatoes. Despite the fact 
that the potato ranks as one of our 
foremost agricultural products, very 
little has been hitherto accomplished 
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in the improvement of the growers’ 
interests thru organization and co- 
Operation. 

In planning the exhibit, it was one 
of the chief aims of the College of Agri- 
culture to bring the growers together 
so that some definite step could be 
taken towards the formation of an asso- 
ciation for promoting the industry by 
educational means. In addition to 
this object, the show was planned to 
illustrate to the growers in a concrete 
way, the ideal types of market pota- 
toes. Then too, it was felt that some 
award and encouragement should be 
made those progressive growers who 
are doing the most good in the ad- 
vancement of the industry thru the 
production of fine grades of potatoes. 

To arouse interest in the exhibit, 
some valuable prizes were offered by 
leading manufacturers of potato 
machinery. Many fine modern potato 
diggers, planters, cultivators, sprayers, 
plows and other prizes were on exhibi- 
tion in the show room. 

The response from the growers was 
most hearty and at the opening of the 
show, more than one hundred and 
sixty individual exhibits were on dis- 
play. These were arranged in lots of 
three pounds or more and were shown 
on separate plates. The competition 
was in six classes with five prize rib- 
bons in each, besides the fifteen pieces 
of agricultural machinery offered as 
special awards. In addition to these 
six classes, a Grand Sweepstakes 
Prize was offered for the best single 
plate in the entire show. 

Many of the prize winners were 
found among the Rural New Yorker 
type of tubers. On the whole, the 
show was of very high merit altho it 
was evident that some of the growers 
were rather vague in their conception 
of the types of potatoes which corre- 
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spond most closely to the ideal of 
perfection. To these exhibitors, a 
careful inspection of the marks on the 
score cards could not but have been a 
most valuable lesson. Doubtless, 
many of the unsuccessful growers left 
the show with a much clearer idea of 
the types for which they should work 
and with a firm determination next 
year to produce some potatoes that 
would “clean up” the other fellows. 

Thursday of Farmers’ Week was 
Potato Day. A special program was 
arranged with many interesting ad- 
dresses both from successful potato 
men and members of the faculty. At 
the close of the addresses, a grand get- 
together meeting was held. 

As a result of this meeting a perma- 
nent committee was appointed and 
commissioned to make a careful study 
of the situation and to formulate plans 
for a definite and permanent organiza- 
tion to aid the potato growers of the 
state. Twenty-five exhibitors contrib- 
uted a dollar each towards the ex- 
penses of this commission. 

The scoring of the exhibit was under 
the direction of Mr. C. E. Hunn, a well 
known authority on potato judging. 
The winners of the five prizes in each 
class are as follows: 

Class 1. Named Extra Early Varie- 
ties. N.L. Wolcott, McLean, N. Y. 
Class 2. Named Medium Early Varie- 
ties. J. N. Jones, Pattersonville, N.Y. 
Class 3. Named Late Potatoes. Chas. 
S. Stanley, Marathon, N. Y. Class 4. 
New or Uncatalogued Varieties. M. J 
Rosenkranz, Wayland, N.Y. Class 5s. 
Largest Potatoes. W.B. Welch, Tru- 
mansburg, N. Y. Class 6. Fairest 
Potatoes. F. C. Gibbs, Filmore, 
N. Y. 

The Grand Sweepstakes Prize for 
the best exhibit in any class was won 
by Forest C. Gibbs of Filmore, N. Y. 


OQ 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
DAILY EGG PRODUCTION 


By James E. Rice 


Professor of Poultry Husbandry, Cornell University 


(Continued from February Number) 


What constitutes high, medium, or 


low productiveness? 


ONE of the most difficult problems 

for a scientific breeder to solve 
is how to select his breeding flock. 
This is particularly true where one 
desires to make his matings on a 
basis of high performance, with the 
view to increasing fecundity. How 
difficult the problem really is will be 
apparent when one studies the indi- 
vidual records of large numbers of 
hens. 

If one should undertake to select 
three breeding flocks from among 
the thirty-eight hens whose records 
are known for three years (flock B, 
table I), it would be necessary, first, 
to decide upon a method of determin- 
ing a hen’s laying powers; that is, 
her capacity to produce eggs. To 


do this he must decide upon a standard 
of measurement as to the number of 
eggs that are produced in a given 


time. In other words, we have two 
factors to consider: First, the number 
of eggs; second, the time in which:a 
record may be made. Table IV shows 
eight methods, as regards time of 
measuring a hen’s layingJpower. If 
we compare these methods by assum- 
ing, for example, the number of eggs 
that pullets lay in the first ten months 
from the day they are hatched, and 
compare these as a standard of 
measurement of the productive value 
of the same hens when measured in 
terms of their production: (1) to 
March 1st; (2) the first year; (3) the 
second year; (4) the first and second 
years combined; (5) the third year; 
(6) the three years combined; ,we will 
find that it will be the exception rather 
than the rule if the hens are given 
the same rating by any two or three of 
the methods. This is shown, for 
example, if we select three flocks of 


six hens each, table I (flock B, thirty- 
eight hens), showing, according to their 
egg records the first ten months from 
the time of hatching, the six highest, 
the six lowest, and the six medium 
producers (table IV). 

A clearer idea of how our estimate 
of a hen’s value as a layer changes, 
depending upon which standard of 
measurement we apply, is shown by 
giving each hen a “‘rating’’, as shown in 
tables I and V. In these tables each 
hen is given a “rating,” based on her 
egg yield compared to that of the 
other hens in the same flock (flock B, 
thirty-eight hens). If, for example, 
a hen lays the most eggs by any given 
method of determining her laying 
value, she will be rated ‘‘1.” If she 
lays less eggs than any other hen in 
the flock, she would be rated ‘38.’ 
Thus, in table V, hen No. 3511, when 
rated according to the eight methods 
of determining her productive power, 
as shown in the eight columns reading 
from left to right, is given ratings as 
follows: 18, 6, 8, 8, 30, 13, 24 and 17 
respectively. 

A careful study of table I, from 
which the records of the eighteen fowls 
shown in tables IV and V are taken, 
will reveal even greater contrasts in 
ratings, from which we are justified 
in assuming that no clear line of 
demarcation or cleavage exists in the 
laying qualities of hens that will 
enable us to arbitrarily class them as 
high, medium, or low producers, with- 
out finding that hens, which by one 
method of determining their produc- 
tive value, are rated as high producers, 
and by another as medium, and by 
other methods as low producers. For 
example, study the records in table I 
of hens whose leg-band numbers are 
3299, 2806, 3695, 6087, 3079, and 
others. 
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EGG PRODUCTION OF SIX HIGHEST, SIX MEDIUM AND SIX LOWEST PRO- 
DUCING FOWLS FOR THREE YEARS 


TABLE IV 
Based upon the first 10 months production from date of hatching (Flock B. 38 hens) 


Ist 2nd Ist and 3rd Ist, 2nd & 


Six Highest| Age laid | First 10 | 
| year. 2nd yrs. year. 3rd yrs. 
| 


To 
Producers.| 1stegg. | months. | Mar. st. 


146 376 163 539 
200 | 448 201 649 
219 441 220 661 
146 348 I2I 469 
767 - | 367 162 529 

96 | 275 97 372 


3211 
3418 
3687 
3113 
3511 

Six medium| 

Producers 
3097 


96 a3 | 7 316 
3079 


168 | 337 112 449 
3336 117, | 260 104 364 
3075 117 261 103 364 
3189 < | 147 273 130 403 
3477 S h | 161 3099, | 144 453 


| 


Six lowest 
Producers 
3276 126 232 145 | 377 
3072 137 263 140 | 403 
3332 60 113 41 | 154 
2976 105 218 Ill 319 
6087 156 245 140 | 385 

_ 3605 | 31 | 154 220 «(| 349 





TABLE V 


“Rating” based upon Egg Production of Six Highest, Six Medium and Six Lowest Producing 
Hens (in Flock B. 38 hens) 


Six Highest} 
Producers | 
3352 | 
3211 | 
3418 
3687 
3113 | 
3511 | 


Six medium 
producers 


3097 
3979 
3336 
3975 
3189 

477 


Six lowest 
Producers 


3276 
3072 
3332 
2976 
6087 
_ 3695 | 


— 
Cw Anns 
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It will be seen, from table IV, that 
of the six best layers, based upon the 
first ten months’ production, five are 
also the best layers for the first year, 
three for the second year, five for the 
first and second years combined, 
four for the third year, and five for 
three years combined. Only three 
hens appear among the six highest 
producers in all three years. Of the 
six medium producers (rating 17th 
to 22d) the first ten months, only two 
are medium producers the first year; 
none the second year; two in the first 
and second years combined; three the 
third year; and two the three years 
combined. No hen is found in the 
medium group in all the three years. 


Of the six poorest layers during the 
first ten months, three are in the first 
year, one in the second year, one in the 
first and second years combined, one 
in the third year, one in the three years 
combined. Only one hen appears in 
all three years. From this, it is clear 
that there is no certainty that hens 
that make their best, medium or lowest 
production the first ten months of 
their lives will do the same in any 
given year, or combination of years. 
The same appears to be true also, 
regarding any part of the year which 
may be taken as a means of determin- 
ing the highest, medium or lowest 
producers. 

From these comparisons we see that 
although two hens may have the same 
record or have greater or less records 
than another in our breeding flock, 
there is no certainty that the same 
relation will be maintained in suc- 
ceeding years. It appears to be true 
in many instances, however, that if a 
hen’s record is higher or lower in the 
first year than is the record of another 
hen that their records are quite likely 
to continue either higher or lower, 
as the case may be, although each 
year thereafter the difference in pro- 
duction may vary greatly. 

In Tables IV and V showing the 
highest, medium, and lowest pro- 
duction, the column based on the egg 
yield to March 1st, the “rating” 
appears to be about the same as the 
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rating based on the first ten months’ 
egg yield. 


The Best Producers Lay more Fre- 
quently, more Regularly and more 
Persistently than do the Poor Layers. 


The daily and yearly production 
shows the individual characteristic of 
each hen in regard to her laying habit; 
that is to say, the way she ‘‘functions.”’ 
A striking fact is the regularity with 
which some of the best hens lay. 
Take, for example, Nos. 3211 (Lady 
Cornell), 9363 (Madam Cornell), 1643, 
(Cornell Surprise), 3418 (Cornell Su- 
preme); Table I and Color Plate Nos. 
1453, IIQI, 2124, 2233, 2200. All of 
these show most remarkable ability to 
sustain continuous production for long 
periods of time, laying from six to ten 
eggs or more in succession and not skip- 
ping more than six to eight days in a 
month. Poor layers show erratic pro- 
duction, missing production frequently 
and for long periods. Thisis especially 
true at the beginning or the close of the 
cycle of any hen’s production. It 
would seem that the larger the laying 
capacity of a hen, the more regular 
will be her production. 


The Best Layers Usually Commence to 
Lay Earlier than Poor Layers 


A careful examination of the days 
when each fowl laid her first egg, the 
daily laying record and the total 
production for each year, as shown in 
the color plate and tables I, IV and V, 
columns headed “‘age to lay first egg,’ 
reveals the fact that, as a rule, the 
better laying hens began to lay at a 
younger age than did the poorer 
layers. This is more accurately 
brought out in table VI, which 
shows that comparing hens that be- 
gan to lay when they averaged 222 
days (about 714 months), 255 days 
(about 84 months), and 297 days 
(about 10 months), the difference 
in egg yield was in favor of the hens 
that began to lay earlier. The first 
year there was a difference of 62 eggs 
in the production of the pullets that 
were earliest to lay, as compared to 
those that began to lay latest. 
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The second year’s production for 
38 hens (flock B) showed that those 
that began to lay when about seven 
months of age laid, the first year, 34 
more eggs than those that began to 
lay when about eight and one-half 
months old, a difference of only one 
and one-half months in the age when 
they began to lay. The three year 
records showed the same general dif- 
ferences in production in favor of early 
producers, making a gross difference 
of 99 eggs for three years, or an 
average of 33 eggs more each year 
from those that began to lay when 
about seven months of age as compared 
to the hens that began to lay when 
ten months of age. 

Essentially the 


same, or greater, 
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general difference in egg yield in favor 
of earliness in commencing to lay as 
an indication of high productiveness, 
is shown in flock A. In round num- 
bers, the data justifies the conclusion 
that a difference of about one month 
in the age when pullets normally 
commence to lay is likely to result in 
a yearly egg production of three or 
four dozen eggs per hen more the 
first year and one dozen eggs more 
the second and third years. Ap- 
parently the greater the difference 
in the age of pullets when they 
commence to lay, assuming that food 
and environmental conditions are simi- 
lar and the variety of fowls is the same, 
the greater will be the difference in 
the productive power of the individuals. 


EARLY EGG PRODUCTION AS AN INDICATION OF PROLIFICACY 


FLock A. 


TABLE VI 


THREE CALENDAR YEAR RECORD OF 33 S. C. WHITE LEGHORN FOWLS AT CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


Group 1, 17 hens began to lay when 240 days old or less or 60.6 per cent. 


Egg Production 


Age in days Ist year 


Average 222.6 175.5 


Average 255.0 130.0 


Group 2, 9 hens began to lay when 242 to 270 days old or 21 per cent. 


2d year 


142.0 


3d year Total 3 years 


444-3 


139.0 136.2 405.2 


Group 3, 6 hens began to lay when 270 to 358 days old or 18.2 per cent. 


Average 


297.5 113.2 


108.5 111.7 333-3 


FLock B 


THREE CALENDAR YEAR RECORDs OF 38 S. C. WHITE LEGHORN FoOWLS AT CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


Group 1, 27 hens began to lay when 240 days old or less or 71 per cent. 


Average 


156.3 


Average 


255 122.1 


Average 


296.5 82.4 


Group II, 6 hens began to lay when 242 to 270 days old or 15.8 per cent. 


108.5 389.3 


123 3758 


Group III, 5 hens began to lay when 270 to 358 days old or 13.2 per cent. 


113.6 94.4 
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The Color-Plate shows graphically 
the daily egg production of forty-five 
Single White Comb Leghorn hens for 
three years. Each colored space 
indicates the day on which an egg 
was laid. Each uncolored space repre- 
sents the day when a hen did not lay. 
To make the egg chart more intelli- 
gible, the following color scheme is 
adopted: The years in which hens 
make their highest, medium and lowest 
production are indicated as follows: 
the highest production is represented by 
blue; the medium by red; and the low- 
est, by brown. The single diagonal lines 
in the spaces represent the daily egg 
production of hens that died before 
the completion of the third year of 
laying. The horizontal lines mark 
the days when hens were broody. 


Long Life and High Egg Production 
are Possible 


As proof of this statement, atten- 
tion is called to the laying records of 
four quite remarkable hens. They 
are the highest sustained egg yields 
for three years so far as the writer 


knows that have been reported. They 
point out the way to possibilities in 
breeding that may become and should 


become realities. They are import- 
ant because they prove that hens can 
sustain abnormally high production 
for at least three years, and remain, 
apparently, in perfect health. The 


“CORNELL SUPREME” (3418) 
Wt., 3.48 
Eggs Laid 


Ist year, 242; 2d year, 198, 
3d year, 220 


Total 3 years, 660 


Ist year, 257; 


“LADY CORNELL”’ (3271) 
Wt. 5.58 
Eggs laid 


3d year, Igor 
Total 3 years, 648 
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demand upon the body to carry on 
the digestive and reproductive pro- 
cesses required for example of “Cornell 
Supreme’”’ in laying 660 eggs, weighing 
86.19 pounds in three years, is beyond 
what would ordinarily be considered 
the range of possibilities. In doing 
this she laid 25.82 times her own weight 
in eggs. The record of ‘‘Cornell Sur- 
prise,” although not so large a per- 
formance, is surprising from the fact 
that she laid more eggs each year for 
three years, eg., 180, 186, 196 in her 
first, second and third year, respec- 
tively, a total in three years of 562 
eggs. Such feats in egg production 
warrant the hope and perhaps the ex- 
pectation that by proper methods of 
selection and mating, the character 
‘‘longevity’’ may be emphasized in the 
development of a longer lived race of 
fowls than now exists. This would be 
the greatest boon to modern Poultry 
Husbandry. It would vastly strengthen 
the weakest link in the chain of succses 
in Poultry farming; namely, the short 
normal life of the domestic fowl, 
necessitating the renewal each year 
of one-half or more of the entire flock, 
thus entailing the greatest risk and 
largest item of expense. Moreover, 
it is reasonable to assume that fowls 
inheriting the tendency of long life 
will be more hardy; hence, more 
easily reared and handled which would 
reduce mortality and make for effi- 
ciency. 


MADAM CORNELL (9363) 
Wt. 4.16 
Eggs laid 
1st year, 245; 2d year, 131; 
3d year, 163 


Total 3 years, 539 


2d year, 200 


(To be continued in the April issue) 
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MARCH, 1913 


We sincerely regret 
Office to announce the 
Chat resignation of Mr. 

H. C. Stephenson, 
"14, from the CouNTRYMAN board. 
Throughout his two years’ connection 
with the CountryMaN, Mr. Stephen- 
son has shown himself to be a hard 
and consistent worker and his loss will 
greatly handicap the board during the 
remainder of the year. 


We are making the March issue 
the annual Farmers’ Week number 
instead of the April issue as has been 
the case in former years. In doing 
this it was impossible to publish the 
issue promptly on the first of the 
month. We trust our readers will 
pardon the delay. 

The Fifth Annual Farmers’ Week 
this year was without question the 
most successful meeting of its kind in 
the history of this institution. Of the 
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three thousand visitors present there 
was no one but who felt well repaid 
for this trip and left with new ideals 
for a better and fuller country life. 


We are sure that the 
sentiment of the stu- 
dent body will ap- 
prove of the policy 
which the faculty has adopted in 
regard to admission of freshmen who 
have not fulfilled the entrance require- 
ments. Of forty freshmen who entered 
the College of Agriculture last fall 
with entrance shortages with the dis- 
tinct understanding that such condi- 
tions be removed before the beginning 
of the second term, fifty per cent. 
failed to clear. Furthermore some of 
those who did clear failed to do 
satisfactory University work. This 
clearly indicates that it is impossible 
for the average student to remove 
entrance conditions and at the same 
time carry on his college work. In 
view of this fact, the Faculty of the 
College of Agriculture, in order to 
reduce, as far as possible, the hardship 
and disappointment on the part of the 
student occasioned by dismissal, has 
unanimously adopted the resolution 
“that in the admission of regular stu- 
dents the Committee on Petitions be 
instructed to hold rigidly to fifteen 
units of entrance credits.” This does 
not mean that no one will be admitted 
to the College of Agriculture in the 
future with entrance conditions but 
applies to a shortage of the fifteen unit 
requirement. A student may be given 
an opportunity to pass off a condition 
in a subject required for entrance 
provided he has a mark of at least 40 
in the subject or provided he has at 
least fifteen additional entrance 
units. 


Entrance 
Requirements 
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We would call special 
attention of all stu- 
dents to the proposed 
amendment to the 
constitution of the 
Agricultural Association providing that 
all routine business of the Association 
be carried on by an Executive Com- 
mittee and that the meetings of the 
Association be of more general interest. 
Not enough students attend the meet- 
ings of the Agricultural Association to 
adequately. represent the true senti- 
ment of the student body. It is hoped 
that the proposed amendment, if 
carried, will make it possible to hold 
each term two or three well attended 
mass meetings at which some speaker 
of prominence may be heard. 

The proposed changes should re- 
ceive the thoughtful consideration of 
every undergraduate in the College of 
Agriculture, and every student should 
be present to vote ‘‘yes”’ or “‘no’’ when 
the amendment is presented at the 
next meeting of the Agricultural Asso- 
ciation. In order that all may be 
familiar with the amendment, we print 
it in full as submitted. 


The 
Agricultural 
Association 


*“AMENDMENT TO ARTICLE III— 
OFFICERS 


“SECTION 1. The Executive Com- 
mittee shall consist of the officers of 
this association, one delegate from each 
of the four classes, one from each of 
the Senior Societies, one from the 
Musical Clubs, one from the CorNELL 
CouNTRYMAN Board, one from the 
Athletic Council, one from the Girls’ 
Club, one from each of the Depart- 
mental Clubs, and one from the Winter 
Course. The members of the Execu- 
tive Committee, except the Winter 
Course member, must be paid-up 
members of the Association. 
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“In case any delegate is not elected, 
the committee shall be considered 
complete without the representation 
from that body. 


“‘AMENDMENT TO ARTICLE IV—DUTIES 
OF OFFICERS 

“Sec. 3. Executive Committee. It 
shall be the duty of the Executive 
Committee to transact all routine 
business and all other business which 
in their judgment need not be dis- 
cussed and acted upon by the general 
student body. 

“It shall also be the duty of the 
Executive Committee at each meeting, 
to hear the reports of the chairman of 
all committees appointed by the Presi- 
dent until the work of such committees 
has been completed. 

“The Executive Committee shall 
meet at least once each month and at 
any other time deemed advisable by 
the President. 


‘* AMENDMENT TO THE BY-LAWS, 
ARTICLE I—MEETINGS 


“SECTION 1. Meetings of the Asso- 
ciation shall be held at least twice each 
term, these meetings to include a pro- 
gramme of interest to the general 
student body.” 


In Dean Bailey’s ad- 
dress during Farmers’ 
Week before’ the 
Country Bond on 
“The Next Step in 
the Country Life Movement,” he dis- 
cussed the place of the rural town in 
country-life progress. He suggests 
that in the past the small towns have 
been looked upon from the wrong point 
of view, the metropolitan rather than 
the rural. Director Bailey contends, 
and in this contention he will have 
the support of those who have thought 
clearly of the matter, that the next 
step is to make the country town a real 
part of country life. 


The 
Country 
Town 
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CAMPUS NOTES 


The New York State Drainage 
Association during Farmers’ Week 
gave special attention to the study of 
the use of dynamite in drainage work. 
It was clearly pointed out that dyna- 
mite as a direct means is only effective 
in certain cases. It is, however, prov- 
ing itself very useful in constructing 
open ditches. All phases of practical 
drainage received attention and the 
discussion showed clearly the increased 
interest which the drainage problem is 
receiving throughout the state. 

* * * 

The problem of the country church 
was a much discussed subject before 
the country church conference. Rev. 
S. E. Persons of Cazenovia and Rev. 
C. S. Hayt of Auburn were the prin- 
ciple speakers. Many important facts 
were brought out. It was shown that 
the gospel, the school and the country 
fairs are closely related. The church 
has always been a helpful influence in 
the country life of America, but for the 
church to be made of the greatest 
educational value of today it must 
organize and‘train its forces to meet 
the needs of the community, promote 
better schools, better farming and more 
love for the country life. When the 
energy and wisdom of modern agricul- 
ture find their counter-part in religion, 
when the new farmers shall unite for 
the new church, then light of religion 
shall quicken and glorify our country 
life. 

* * * 

At the meeting of the Cornell Dairy 
Students’ Association the dairy condi- 
tions of New York State were dis- 


cussed. It was shown that formerly 
more milk was used for making butter 
and cheese than for shipping purposes 
but now the state is fast becoming a 
milk shipping state. The inspection 
department has had many changes for 
the better but it seems that if the State 
Department of Agriculture would in- 
spect in the country the city would 
look after its part itself. Two other 
important facts were brought out, that 
cleaner milk and more careful handling 
should be required, and that cow 
testing associations are important fac- 
tors in improvement of dairy condi- 
tions. 
* * * 


A very interesting and practical 
exercise in computing rations was con- 
ducted during Farmers’ Week by Pro- 


fessor Savage. Special attention was 
given to the relative values of certain 
proprietary foods and the recognized 
standard feeds. Professor Savage 
pointed out the fact that compounded 
feeds have by analysis, less food value 
than the standards. This is explained 
by the fact that many proprietary 
foods are sold for the purpose of dis- 
posing of by-products that would not 
otherwise be marketable. 
* * * 

The principles of breeding farm ani- 
mals, were discussed on Thursday by 
Professor H. H. Wing of the Depart- 
ment of Animal Husbandry. Heredity, 
he said, is the greatest natural force 
the farmer has at his command, for 
when we have two good, well-bred 
animals, we can be reasonably sure 
of good offspring. The degree of this 
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transmission depends upon the ances- 
tors for several generations. The 
nearer these approach a common type, 
the greater the possibility of an 
individual with desirable characteris- 
tics. For this reason we use pure-bred 
stock, for with this class of animals we 
have a guarantee of purity of blood. 
* * * 


At the annual session of the State 
Grange at Buffalo on February, 6, 7, 8, 
strong action in favor of licensing com- 
mission men was taken. Strong senti- 
ment was shown in favor of the move- 
ment toward codperative markets, and 
for a change in the bovine tuberculosis 
laws, a physical diagnosis. The annual 
appropriation for scholarships in the 
Winter Course in the College of Agri- 
culture was made for six men. Among 
the seven delegates from Tompkins 
County were Professor and Mrs. Wing. 

* * * 


Mr. A. E. Wilkinson of the Depart- 
ment of Horticulture, has been making 
out a very complete list of books of 
value to those interested in vegetables 
and flowers. Also books on herb 


raising for medicinal and culinary pur- 


poses, will be mentioned. This will be 
available the first part of this month. 
* * * 


At the present time extension schools 
are very active. During March, the 
following places will be visited: East 
Bloomfield, Ontario County, and Ticon- 
deroga, Essex County on the 3d; 
Holley, Orleans County, and Water- 
town, Jefferson County, the roth; 
Johnstown, Fulton County, and Han- 
nibal, Oswego County, the 17th; and 
Lincolndale, Westchester County, the 
24th. 

* * * 

Mr. Paul Work spoke at the annual 
meeting of the Society of Horticultural 
Science, held recently at Cleveland, 
Ohio. His subject was, ‘Teaching 
Vegetable Gardening.’’ In his talk he 
discussed the plans and various courses 
given by our Horticultural Depart- 
ment. 

* * * 

Professor A. C. Beal has been 
reappointed botanist of the Society 
of American Florists. 
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The Farm Course, under the per- 
sonal supervision of Dr. Needham has 
been continued the second term. It is 
given only one hour a week, on Satur- 
day afternoon, and limited to about 
twenty students. 

* * * 

With the completion of the new 
Poultry Building and the Home Econ- 
omics building there have been made 
several changes in the location of some 
of the departments. The Farm Manag- 
ment Department is now situated on 
the second floor of the Poultry 
Building. The Biology and Forestry 
Departments have their offices in the 
Home Economics Building. 

* * * 

Farmers’ Week introduced, among 
other innovations, a cafeteria, located 
in the basement of the Home Eco- 
nomics Building in which although 
professional cooks were employed, 
undergraduates served behind the 
counters. The cafeteria was closed 
for three weeks, after which it opened 
again as a permanent institution as its 
success was demonstrated by the fact 
that one thousand people ate there 
Thursday noon of Farmers’ Week. 

* * * 


Ag. continues to show up well in 
athletics for their basketball team, 
consisting of N. D. Steve, captain, 
R.S. Steve, N. Kopeloff, C. G. Critten- 
den, Leslie Brown, and J. S. Clark, 
manager. 

The games played are as follows: 
Dec. 7—<Agr. vs. Arch, 23-15; Dec. 14 
—Agr. vs. Arts, 22-20; Jan. 14—Agr. 
vs. Law, 26-13; Jan. 21—Agr. vs. 
C. E., 20-26; Feb. 11—Agr. vs. Vet., 
10-9; Feb. 18—Agr. vs. Chem., 19-11; 
Feb. 27—Agr. vs. M. E., 31-15. 

On Friday of Farmers’ Week, Dean 
Bailey delivered the Country Bond 
lecture on ‘‘The next step in the 
country life movement.” The Dean 
does not believe that rural communi- 
ties need to be ‘“uplifted’’ by the 
methods of urban _ reorganization. 
Education is what is necessary for the 
continuance of the present economic 
growth of the open country, and the 
movements that arise to improve con- 
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ditions should not be forced on the 
community from the outside, but 
should be the product of a healthy, 
tho sometimes slow, natural growth 
from the inside, outward. 


* * * 


At the annual meeting of the Stu- 
dents’ Association, held here during 
Farmers’ Week, there was an excellent 
attendance. In his speech on “The 
Correlation of Different Lines of Agri- 
cultural Work,’’ Dean Bailey announced 
that the college is ready to appoint a 
man who will divide his time be- 
tween work with former students and 


farm bureaus. 
* ok * 


Governor P. §S. Goldsborough of 
Maryland accompanied by Adjutant 
General Macklin visited the College on 
February 15. The Governor is gather- 
ing information which he intends to 
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use in bettering rural conditions in 
Maryland and in modernizing the 
Maryland College of Agriculture, as he 
realizes that agriculture is the basic 
industry of his state. He intends to 


place Maryland among the foremost 
states in agricultural movements. 
* * * 


At the Rural Credit Conference the 
problem of New York farmers’ credit 
was studied. It was found that money 
is offered in the west on farm mort- 
gages at five per cent, while in New 
York State, though there is money 
enough it is not in shape for the farmers 
to get. There does not seem to be 
confidence and does not appear to be a 
disposition of the banks or of the 
associations to enlist farmers in co- 
Operative loans. A committee was 
appointed to request the government 
and state banking departments to look 
into the conditions. 


AG. SOCCER TEAM. 


J. Ufford, ’16 B. H. Frary, ’13 
G. M. Montgomery, '16 F. W. Cromwell, '14 
A. G. Landers, '16 


W. Creifelds, '15 
H. Lynch, '15 


R. H. Cross, '14 D. Alleman, '14 
F. L. Davis, Sp. H. R. Schmidt, 16 


R. daC. Continho, 16 
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After instructing for a week in the 
extension school at Poland, Dr. Meyers 
gave a lecture, Jan. 27th, before the 
Corn Growers’ Association at Canton. 
From there he went to Chemung 
County where he lectured on timothy 
breeding, and the organization of 
timothy contents. 
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The library of the Department of 
Entomology has moved into the rooms 
in the Main Building formerly occu- 
pied by the Home Economics Depart- 
ment. In these larger quarters, the 
library can be much more conveniently 
arranged and it is expected that a 
regular librariar will be in attendance. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


CONSTRUCTIVE RURAL SocioLocy. By 
John M. Gillette, Professor of 
Sociology, University of North 
Dakota. Farmers’ Practical Li- 
brary Series. Published by 
Sturgis and Walton Co., New 
York City; 301 pages; price $1.60 
net. 

This work isa survey of the economic 
conditions in rural communities and 
effectually organizes information with 
a view to improving the conditions of 
rural welfare. The book treats of the 
lack of social attractions in the country 
and discusses the improvement of the 
business side of farmers, in farm 
management, marketing and organiza- 
tion. 


Crops AND MEtTHops FoR Soi In- 
PROVEMENT, by Alva Agee, M.S. 
Published by Macmillan Company, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 
250 pages; 30 illustrations; price 
$1.50 net. 

In this work the author in a very 
clear and interesting manner treats 
his subject from the practical view 
point. This is not a scientific book, 
rather is it one which contains a world 
of practical information, and since it 
is written in a non-technical manner 
the various points can be understood 
by a novice. The book is copiously 
illustrated by full page photographs 
to accompany the extremely interest- 
ing reading matter. On account of 
the nature of this book it is one which 
any person desiring information on 
this subject might well have in his 
library. 


MODERN STRAWBERRY GROWING. By 
Albert E. Wilkinson, instructor in 
Horticulture, Cornell University; 
The Garden Series, published by 
Doubleday, Page and Company, 
New York City, 208 pages; 22 
illustrations; price $1:10 net. 


There has not been published, 
within the last twenty-five years, a 
complete and up-to-date manual of 
strawberry growing. During this time 
all the modern methods have developed. 
Feeling the need of such a book, Mr. 
Wilkinson has written a manual that 
brings the whole subject up to date, 
giving full details as to varieties, plant- 
ing, cultivation, soils, etc. This book 
is invaluable not only to the amateur 
but also the professional grower. 


A Lasoratory MANUAL oF AGRI- 
CULTURE, by L. E. Call and E. G. 
Schafer, of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College. Published by 
Macmillian Company, 66 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 250 pages, 42 
illustrations; price $.go. 


This book is primarily for the labora- 
tory study of Agriculture in secondary 


schools. The various exercises are 
arranged in order by months from 
September to June, enabling the 
instructor to know what material is 
needed and the time of using this 
material. There are, on the average, 
about two exercises a week for the 
entire year. This book is written in a 
very practical manner and will be of 
great value in secondary schools where 
it will fill a long felt want. 





FORMER STUDENTS 


’96, B.S.; M.S. in Agr., ’°97—Leroy 
Anderson who is connected with the 
University of California has a six 
months leave of absence which time he 
is going to use in managing a 4000 acre 
ranch at El Casco, Cal. 

‘99 G.—L. A. Clinton, who was in 
charge of the Field Experiments at 
Cornell under Professor I. P. Roberts, 
and who has been Director of Storrs 
Experiment Station for the last ten 
years, has entered the Bureau of Farm 
Management at Washington. He has 
been given supervision of New York 
State and New England. 

’06, B.S.A.—John Barron has re- 
signed from his position as County 
Farm Expert. for Broome County, 
N. Y. Mr. Barron will engage in 
agriculture on his farm at Nunda, N.Y. 
and will in addition do work in con- 
nection with the State Farm Institutes. 

’06, Sp.—L. B. Gable of Glen Gable 
Farms, Wyebrooke, Chester Co., Pa., 
visited on the campus during February. 

17, Ph.D.—J. Elliot Coit, Associate 
Professor of Pomology and Superin- 
tendent of the Citrus Experiment 


Station at Riverside, has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Citriculture at 
the University of California, and has 
recently moved with his family from 


Riverside to Berkley. The Country- 
MAN would like to call attention to 
the fact that the note on Professor 
Coit in the February number was 
incorrect and should have been given 
as above. Professor Coit was the 
editor of the CoUNTRYMAN in its third 
year of existence. 

’o7-08, W. A.—D. B. Knight is now 
head of the farm department of the 
Industrial School at Canaan, N. Y. 

08, B.S.A.—A. W. McKay of the 
division of fruit storage and transpor- 
tation of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, is in Miami, Fla., where he will 
devote the next six or eight months 
studying out some problems confront- 
ing the citrus growers there. 

’o8, B. S. A.—Professor Vaughan 
MacCaughey, of the College of Hawaii, 
is editor of a new educational periodi- 


cal, the Hawaii Educational Review. 
This is a monthly journal issued by the 
Territorial Department of Public In- 
struction, and the Extension Depart- 
ment of the College of Hawaii. The 
Review has a large circulation thruout 
the Territory and on the mainland. 

08, W. D.C. E. Brett has returned 
to the Rhode Island College of Agricul- 
ture at Kingston, R. I., where he will 
work for his B. S. degree. Mr. Brett 
has been managing a poultry farm at 
Thompson, Conn., since leaving Cor- 
nell. 

’o9, B. S. A—G. C. Manrow has 
recently accepted a position as mana- 
ger of a 240 acre farm near Albany, 
N. Y., belonging to Troop B, N. Y. 
State Cavalry. 

’10, B. §.—Tracy Morrison who last 
year was engaged in soil survey work 
in New York State for the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
been transferred to similar work in 
Florida. 

*10, W. A.; ’11, Sp.— Lester G. 
Barber is to manage a 160 acre farm at 
Newton, N. J., belonging to S. W. Ross 

‘11, B. S. AE. W. Thurston is 
teaching Agriculture at Lowville, N. Y. 
THE COUNTRYMAN reported Mr. 
Thurston in the January issue as 
W. A. and wish to call attention to the 
correction herewith. 

11, B.S. A.—F. E. Benedict is now 
advertising manager of Poultry Hus- 
bandry, published at Waterville, N. Y. 
This magazine has recently given to 
the Poultry Department a scholarship 
of $250 for the study of codperative 
marketing of poultry products. 

11, B. S. A.—S. G. Judd formerly 
editor of THE COUNTRYMAN is now 
teaching Dairy Husbandry at the 
Linden Center Agricultural School, 
Linden Center, Vermont. 

‘12, B. S. A.—L. A. Polhemus is 
manager of a farm at Northfield 
Seminary, Northfield, Mass. Mr. 
Polhemus was married last February. 
We hear that he is planning to send his 
boy, who was born Dec. 30, 1912, to 
Cornell 
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’12, B.S. A~—Miss Margaret Connor 
holds a position as scientific assistant 
to the head of the department of 
Pomology in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture at Washington. 

12, B.S. A.—H. Grenier is employed 
by,the Sharples Separator Company of 
Chicago, as chief expert in installing 
large plants. 

‘12, B. S—E. V. Hardenburg is 
instructing in the Department of 
Farm Crops at this College. 

’12, B.S.—E. T. Lewis is an assistant 
in the Department of Farm Crops at 
the College of Agriculture. 

12, B. S—Earl Maxon is employed 
on the soil survey work of the United 
States Department of Agriculture in 
Florida. 

’12, B. S.—H. B. Rogers has re- 
cently been appointed as manager of 
the Chautauqua Farm Bureau to be 
located at Chautauqua. 

‘12, M.S. A.—Professor Alfred At- 
kinson has returned to his position as 
head of the Agronomy Department 
of the Montana Agricultural College. 

13, B. S—Charles P. Alexander has 
been appointed special investigator of 
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insects for the State of Maine during 
the coming summer. Mr. Alexander 
will leave for Orono the latter part of 
May and will spend about four months 
in the state. He will work on a 
catalogue of the crane-flies, a group of 
insects in which he has specialized. 

A complete list of former students 
who returned this year for Farmers’ 
Week is not available but we have 
knowledge of the following: 

S. Fraser of Wadsworth Estate; 
F. M. Darling of Walton, N. Y.; 
T. Bradlee, Northampton, Mass.; 


*T. M. Schoon, Geneva; E. I. Bayer, 


Toledo, Ohio; F. H Richards, Attica, 
N. Y.; M. F. Webster, Victor, N. Y.; 
S. A. Park, Onondaga Valley, N. Y.; 
H. C.Taylor, Leonard, Pa.; J. B. Mc- 
Closkey, Hamburg, N. Y.; R. J. Shep- 
herd, Batavia, N. Y.; H. B. Rogers, 
Chatauqua, N. Y.; H. L. White, Brock- 
port, N. Y.; C. F. Ribsam, Trenton, 
N. J.; J. Rutherford, Norwood, N. Y.; 
BP, smn, Oxtord, N. ¥.:- LG. 
Reed, T. E. Milliman, G. M. Butler, 
M.. C. Burritt, N. M. Underdown, 
E. W. Thurston. 


GENERAL AGRICULTURAL NEWS 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEW YORK 
STATE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The annual meeting of the New York 
State Breeders’ Association was held 
in Utica on January 22 and 23. Inhis 
opening address, Commissioner C. J. 
Huson, head of the State Agriculcural 
Department, brought out some very 
vital facts relative to present live stock 
conditions in this state. 

The increase in farm animals in this 
state in the last ten years has been far 
less than the increase in consumption. 
The cow is the only animal which has 
shown any increase in number, horses, 
swine and sheep having actually de- 
creased in number. The total pork 
produced in this state in a year would 
supply the demand for but one month 
while in less than a decade, our sheep 


have decreased from 1,745,000 to 
930,000. In view of the accepted fact 
that most successful agriculture must 
be founded largely on animal hus- 
bandry and taking into consideration 
that in no section of the country, can 
better sheep, swine or cattle be pro- 
duced than here in our own state, it is 
high time for our farmers to realize 
their opportunities and to extend and 


‘improve conditions in live stock pro- 


duction. 
ok ok ok 


RED SPIDERS 

Writers in ‘Horticulture’ have been 
discussing various methods of destroy- 
ing the red spider. This little beast is 
one of the worst of green-house pests 


and no one seems to have discovered an 
adequate means of exterminating it 
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without injuring the plant. High 
water pressure in a hose is the best 
thing in use now. One writer thinks 
it is time that men in the experiment 
stat'ons gave a ‘“‘quick, sure, remedy” 
to rid greenhouse workers of the 
annoying little insect. Here is a chal- 
lenge that ought not to go unanswered. 
ok * * 


MILK INSPECTION 


The New York Milk Committee has 
come to certain conclusions as to the 
proper division of labor in milk inspec- 
tion. They are: 

1. That there should be a division of 
labor between the State Department of 
Health, State Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the City Department of 
Health. 

2. That the State Department of 
Health should undertake the medical 
inspection and licensing of dairy 
employees, creamery and shipping sta- 
tion employees and also control the 
water supply and distribution of waste. 

3. That the State Department of 
Agriculture should control, thru its 
Veterinarian, the health of all dairy 
cattle and sanitary conditions of 
handling milk. 

4. That the City Department of 
Health confine itself to the making of 
laboratory tests of milk, and confine 
its inspection to the selling organiza- 
tions in the city. 

* * * 
NEW JERSEY FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
PROSPEROUS 

That larger profits will accrue to the 
producer by the elimination of some of 
the middlemen is amply proved by the 
experience of the Monmouth County 
(N. J.) Farmers’ Exchange, as shown 
in the report of W. H. Ingling, general 
manager, rendered at the fifth annual 
meeting of the exchange, held recently 
at Freehold. Organized five years ago, 
actual business was begun in July, 
1908, with a paid in capital of $7,000. 
Today the exchange has a capital 
stock of $75,195, and upon this amount 
a dividend of 5 per cent was declared 
early in December. The exchange’s 
capital and surplus amount to $101,- 
734.26. 


Potatoes form the principal crop 
grown in the territory covered by the 
exchange,and as the crop was shortened 
15 per cent from last year by a drouth 
and the price received was less, the 
total amount of business for the ex- 
change this year in dollars and cents 
shows a decrease from that of last 
year, when the amount of business 
done, aggregated more than $1,400,000 
The total business this year amounted 
to $941,765.51. 

The total number of packages han- 
dled by the exchange during the last 
year was 577,716, or 2,891 carloads, 
and for the five years 10,910 carloads. 
Fertilizer has been compounded and 
sold to its members only the last four 
years, and in that time 11,145 tons 
were distributed. 

The exchange now has thirty loading 
stations and 1,227 members, an in- 
crease in membership of 178 during the 
year. 

The treasurer’s report for last year 
showed profits to be $29,281.72; 
general expenses, $22,573.42; net pro- 
fits, $6,708.30; present surplus, 
$18,926.51, and present undivided 
profits, $7,613.75. 


* * * 


GAS ENGINE STATISTICS 


With over 700 gasoline engine 
builders, 25,000 dealers, who sold over 
800,000 engines last year; with the 
reliability of the gas engine fully 
established; with all sizes from the 
tiny machines for running cream 
separators to those of 3000 H. P.; 
with tractors on the farm in place of 
horses and mules whereby the 25 per 
cent. of the total farm area in the 
United States now given over to pro- 
duction of food for such animals is 
released for other and more useful 
purposes, it may be truthfully said 
that the next few years will be the 
PowER AGE, when cheap power will 
not only revolutionize farming, our 
greatest national industry, but also 
many other lines of work, thereby 
lightening our burden of production 


and resulting in greater good to 
all. 


es cetera) A eet ae eee 
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There are Three 


Important Reasons 


Why Cows Should 
be Clipped:———— 


(1st) Their Health 
Will be Improved 


(2nd) Yield of Milk 
Will be Increased 


(3rd) Sanitary Conditions 
Will be Bettered 


Clip off the long coat twice a season 
—in the spring and summer—and the 
cows keep healthier and yield more milk. 
Thousands of dairy farmers have proved 
this. 

Clip the udders and flanks every 
month ; it takes only a few minutes. 

This makes it easy to keep the 
parts clean, thereby insuring 


clean, uncontaminated milk. STEWAR Ball- 
Results like these make clip- Bearing 
ping profitableaswell assanitary. 


Minimize the expense, time Cow Clipping Machine 


and labor by clipping with a The sturdy construction of the Stewart 

Stewart Machine. Anybody _ insures a lifetime of good service. Gears 

can operate it because it turns easy are file hard, cut from the solid steel bar 

and fast, without hard work, trouble and are encased in an oil bath away from 

or danger to the animals. dust and dirt. Friction and wear are prac- 
tically done away with. The clipper 
plates are specially hardened, tem- 
pered and ground to a fine cutting 
edge that stay sharp long and always 
cut keen. 

Six feet of flexible shaft, and every- 
thing necessary to begin clipping 
with, is included with the machine. 

No extras at all and the machine 
as it comes is right for clipping 
horses, cows or mules. 

The Stewart Clipping Ma- 
chine is sold for $7.50 by dealers 
everywhere, or direct. Ask for 
our catalog describing our com- 
plete line of machines for clip- 
ping ccws, horses, mules, and 
for shearing sheep. 


cago Flexible Shaft Co. 


127 La Salle Avenue Chicago 
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Hudson Valley Farms 


The Kinderhook country affords many important advantages to 
the commercial fruit grower: a fertile soil, a clear bracing climate, 
nearest to the best market in America, AND COMMUNITY. The wise 


man is bound to consider community. 


Rural Life Company 
Kinderhook, N. Y. 


Circular No. 7 of the Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, March, 
1910, speaking of San José scale, says: ‘‘The Lime-Sulfur Wash, 
either home-made or commercial, and the soluble oil sprays are the 


most satisfactory remedies for this pest. The soluble oil sprays, either 
home-made or commercial, are probably best for treating the apple, 
because the oil spreads better on the downy twigs of the apple.” 


““Scalecide”’ is the acknowledged leader of all soluble oils—the only one 

PRO PERT] ES containing distinct fungicidal properties; standing the test for the 

past six years on all kinds of fruit trees. ‘‘Scalecide’’ has no substitute. 

There are other reasons. A postal request to Dept. A will bring you by return mail, free, our book, ‘‘ Modern 
Methods of Harvesting, Grading and Packing Apples,”’ and new booklet, “SCALECIDE, the Tree-Saver.”’ 
If your dealer cannot supply you with “SCALECIDE” we will deliver it to any R. R. Station in the United 
States east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio Rivers on receipt of the price; 50-gal. bbls., $25.00; 


30-gal. bbls., $16.00; 10-gal. cans, $6.75. 5-gal. cans, $3.75. Address, B. G. PRATT CO., 50 Church 
Street, New York City. 


The Improved Simplex 
Link Blade 


Cream Separator 


LIGHTEST RUNNING 
LARGEST CAPACITIES 
CLOSEST SKIMMING 


The Only Practical Large 
Capacity Separators 


Has more exclusive patented features of 
merit than all others—Has all the desirable 
points that can be put into a cream separator. 


500 lIbs., $75.00 900 lbs., $90.00 
700 lbs., 80.00 1100 lIbs., 100.00 
LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK 
Manufacturers of Creamery, Dairy and Cheese Factory Apparatus 


Also “B-L-K” COW MILKERS 
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John A. Secor, the inventor of the Secor-Higgins Carbureter. 


The Oilpull and Economy 


Gasoline is the scarcest of all liquid fuels and the most expensive. 
The demand for gasoline is forcing the price higher and higher. Kero- 
sene is abundant and cheap. Gasoline is goirg up—Kerosene down. 

The Oilpull burns kerosene—in two vears it saves enough to pay for 
itself. 

The Secor-Higgins system of carburetion made the Oilpull possible. 
Burning kerosene cold for power had never been accomplished before. 
John A. Secor discovered the way to use oil without sacrificing a single 
desirable feature of the best gasoline engine. 

The Secor-Higgins system provides an automatic variation in the 
quantity of fuel mixture in accordance with the slightest variation in 
speed or load. This enabled the Oilpull to burn kerosene under all con- 
ditions. No other engine had ever been able to do this. 


We will be glad to explain in detail how it does it. Write us today. 


[ INCORPORATED ] 
POWER-FARMING MACHINERY 


La Porte, Ind. 
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New York State Sewer Pipe Company 


Cement, Clay, and Gypsum Products 


in carload and less _ carload lots 


Main Office, Eighth Floor, Insurance Building, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Cae 


Best Portland Cements 

Vitrified and Salt Glazed Sewer Pipe 

Fire Clay Flue Linings 

Fire Brick and Chimney Pipe and Fire Clay 
Vitrified Clay Building Blocks and Hollow Tile 
Wall Plaster and Land Plaster also Hydrated Lime 


Drain Tile-Hexagon 


See Nive pe IN ee eRe 


We particularly desire to call attention to our excellent 
FARM DRAIN TILE and solicit inquiries for prices and 


samples. 


Samples will be sent free with each inquiry if desired and 
we prefer that each new customer receive our sample before 
placing an order. 


We have a pamphlet entitled “HINTS ON FARM 
DRAINAGE” which will be sent free upon application. 


P. O. Box 583, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Insoluble plant foods are cheap in the beginning but may be dear in the end. 
We feel good when we hear that the soil contains enough Potash to raise 5000 
crops, but we feel tired when we discover that it will take 1000 years or so to make 
it available. We will be converted into plant food ourselves long before that. 


The acids derived from green manure may 
make insoluble phosphate of lime more avail- 
able. But the feldspathic Potash in the soil 
is less soluble in these acids than in the 


slightly alkaline waters of the best soils. A 

little soil Potash becomes available yearly, but not enough to provide for profitable crops. 

tops have two periods of Potash hunger. One just after germination and the other 

when starch formation is most rapid— when the grain is filling. Rational fertilization 

requires ample —— Potash at these periods and if you provide it you will find that 
Potash Pays. Send for our pamphlet on making fertilizers. 


German Kali Works, Inc., 42 Broadway, New York 


Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. Bank & Trust Bidg., Savannah,Ga, Whitney Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La. 
Empire Bidg., Atlanta, Ga, 


The World Famed Oliver Plows 


are made with skill, sold with confidence 
and used everywhere 


As college men you remember how, in early life, you guided and 
were guided by the Oliver. It would be hard to estimate how many lives 
have been touched and changed and made right by the happy and fortu- 
nate use of the Oliver in early life. Men cling to their associations in 
life with a surprising tenacity. 

You are now training your minds to think and your hands to do 
better things. Couple your scientific training with our practical knowledge 
and your success is assured. To be successful you must know how to do 
a thing and then have the proper means to accomplish what you believe 
and know. 


Oliver Plows have made good with the [farmers because they are 
made good at the factory. 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 


General Offices at SOUTH BEND, INDIANA. 
Works at South Bend, Indiana, and Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
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Le am LILE CO. 


FACTORIES: OFFICES: 
Angola, New York. 664-666-668 Ellicott Square, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Buy of the manufacturer. We are the oldest 
manufacturers of 


DRAIN TIL 


and all kinds of fireproofing material in the country. Obtain 
our samples and prices before buying. 


Our Customers:—State of New York Agricultural Depart- 
ment, nearly all the large Railroads, and 
all farmers who investigate quality before 
buying. 
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Custom Hatching is an Old Paying Business 


@ The Egyptians have 
run hatching ovens since 
the days of Moses. This 
year their 512 ovens 
hatched over 125,000,000 
Rs ae oe ‘ 


q In this country, cus- 
tom hatching in a Can- 
dee sectional incubator 
has become a. profitable 
business in itself, with an 
unlimited field before it. 


§ Conducted Separ- 
ately or in combina- 
tion with Poultry. 


@ Customers bring their eggs to the Central Custom Hatchery and call for their chicks. The operat- 
ing work is light and pleasurable. Candee Incubators hold from 1,200 to 20,000 eggs (the one illus- 
trated has 1,200 capacity). Even the largest sizes can be handled by one person. Any good cellar 
is suitable for the incubator. 


1200 EGG MACHINE 


@ Let us send you our catalogue giving facts and figures on Custom Hatching profits, method of 
handling and complete details. 


Candee Incubator and Brooder Co., Dept. A, Eastwood, New York 
a ss 2 a ee 
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POULTRY 


Eggs For Hatching from the following varieties may be furnished as long as the supply 
lasts: White Leghorn, Barred Plymouth Rock, Rhode Island Red, Brown Leghorn, Silver 
Spangled Hamburgs, Toulouse Geese, Pekin, Rouen, Indian Runner and domesticated Wild 
Mallard Ducks. All eggs are from constitutionally strong stock. 





Eee Eggs Lz aid Ist yr. Eggs Laid 2d yr. _Eges Laid 3d yr. |Total eggs laid 3yr 
~~~ Lady Cornell 2: 200 191 648 
Madam Cornell 245 131 163 539 
Cornell Surprise 8 186 196 562 
Cornell Supreme : 242 _____198 220 660 


DEPARTMENT OF POULTRY HUSBANDRY 
New York State College of Agriculture 
_ ITHACA, 0. Y. 


BE ON THE 
SAFE SIDE! 


oe oe a How many of last season’s chicks 
the Sealer of Weights and are alive today? H-O Steam- 
~ Measures if you use... . Cooked Chick Feed is best for 


bringing the chicks through their 
THATCHER ; 


infancy. 


Every bag is tagged with a guar- 
MILK 


anteed analysis. 


BOTTLES H-O Poultry Feeds 


include 


You won't give over-capacity Steam-Cooked Chick Feed 
either, because they are accurate! 


Send for our free book. It tells Poultry Feed Scratching Feed 
exactly why Thatcher bottles add to Dry Poultry Mash Chick Feed 


your profits. 
JOHN J. CAMPBELL, Gen. Sales Agt. 


THATCHER MFG. Co. Hartford, Conn. 


103 Market St. ELMIRA, N. Y. The H-O Company Mills, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Sold ies Seed Dealers of America. 
Saves Currants, Potatoes, Cabbage, Melons, Flowers, Trees 
and Shrubs from Insects. Put up in popular packages at popular 


prices. Write for free pamphlet on Bugs and Blichts, etc., to 
B. HAMMOND, - Fishkill-on-Hudson, New York. 


SAMUEL FRASER, Geneseo, N. Y. 


Consulting Agriculturist, Panne and Nurseryman 


We have 250 acres of orchards under our direct management and propagate nursery 
stock from selected bearing trees of merit. 
500,000 first class fruit trees from which to select. 


No scale. True to name. Healthy, vigorous trees. Catalog free. 
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BOILERS AND 
ENGINES 


Suitable for Dairy, Creamery or 





Excelsior 


Cheese factory use from two to fifty 


Stanchion 


horse power. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE — 


Wasson Stanchion WRITE FOR SPECIAL CATALOG 
Company 
CUBA, NEW YORK D. H. Gowing & Co. 


All Kinds of 


Our Name—Excelsior Creamery Apparatus and Supplies 
Our Method—To make good 


Our Aim—Satisfied customers . Cons, Sew Pome 


THREE GREAT NATIONAL VICTORIES 


were won by users of 


Chr. Hansen’s Danish Butter Color 


At the National Dairy Show, Chicago, IIl., 1912. 
International Dairy Show, Milwaukee, Wis., 1912 
Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, Iowa, 1912 


Both First and Second Prizes were taken at the above three shows 
by users of Chr. Hansen’s 


DANISH BUTTER COLOR 


Some of the Prize Winners also used our LACTIC FERMENT 
CULTURE. Our preparations are Prize-Winning preparations. 


Try our RENNET EXTRACT, CHEESE COLOR, RENNET TABLETS, 
CHEESE COLOR TABLETS and LACTIC FERMENT CULTURE. They are 
indispensable to Cheese Makers. 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY 
Box 1095, Little Falls, N. Y. 
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coal | alue More Than Doubled 


HEN Mr. Honeycutt of Lee County, Illinois, 
bought a run down 400-acre farm about three years 
ago, some of his neighbors thought he had made a 

bad bargain. 

After three years’ soil treatment by scientific methods, he raised 
more than eighty bushels of corn to the acre on land that produced less 
than thirty bushels the first year he farmed it. 

At forty cents a bushel, that figures about $32.00 an acre, not less 
than $14.00 of which is clear profit, representing 7 per cent on a valua- 
tion of $200 an acre. Mr. Honeycutt paid less than half that price for 
his land, which is not by any means the best in the state. In all 
probability it is not as good as theland you are farming. His success is 
due entirely to his up-to-date, common-sense methods of stock feeding 
and soil fertilizing. You can do as well or better than he has done, 
when you begin ‘to supply your soil with the kind and auantity of 
fertilizer it needs, and spread manure evenly with an 


IHC Manure Spreader 


I H C Manure Spreaders are made in various styles and sizes to 
meet any and all conditions. There are low machines and high; steel 
frames, and wood; wide, medium and narrow machines, all of guaran- 
teed capacity; return and endless aprons; in short, a spreader built to 
meet your conditions and made to spread manure, straw, lime, or 
ashes as required. 

C Spreaders will spread manure evenly on the level, going up 
hill, or down. The wheel rims are wide and are equipped with 
Z-shaped lugs, which provide ample tractive power without jarring 
the machines excessively. The apron moves on large rollers. The 

beater drive is positive, but the chain wears only one side. 

The 1H C dealer will show you the most effective machine for 

your work. Ask to see an [HC manure spreader. You can 

get catalogues from him, or, if you prefer, write 


International Harvester Company of America 


(In: ted) 
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GRASS SEEDS 


The careful trials conducted by the Agricultural Experi- 
mental Stations in various parts of the country have fully 
demonstrated that good hay crops can best be secured 
by sowing grass seeds in mixtures. Pastures seeded natur- 
ally are always found to contain many varieties of grasses 
growing and flourishing side by side without detriment with 
each other and attaining their maximum of growth at 
different periods of the year. This is the reason that such 
pastures furnish a continual and abundant bite when 
meadows and pastures composed of but a few varieties are 
brown and bare. In addition full use is made of the land. 
The various grasses use various depths of soil, some being 
shallow rooted in habit and some deep rooted, and a far 


larger number of plants grow and flourish in a given space. 


The sixty five years of practical ex- 


perience that is behind every bushel of 
Henderson Grass mixtures should and 
does make them the best that can be 


obtained. 


Our Farmer’s Manual for tro912, a 
50 page book of Grasses, Farm Seeds, 
Etc., Etc., will be mailed free to all 


mentioning THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN. 


Peter Henderson & Co. 


35-37 Cortlandt Street 
New York 
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FREE ON REQUEST 


The Nickel Silver Skimming Sections of the 


NIT EoD 
STAT HEH 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


Are Positively’ Guaranteed Not to Rust 


Every college student knows how quickly the ordinary tinned article 
rusts and can readily understand what a big feature U.S. non-rusting 
skimming sections are. 


We will send you a piece of Nickel Silver to test for its non-rusting 
qualities if you will write us. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co. 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 657 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Bixire Brand 


COTTON SEED MEAL 


SSS 
THE CHEAPEST SOURCE OF PROTEIN FOR DAIRY COWS 


HUMPHREYS-GODWIN CO., Memphis, Tenn. 


700,000 FRESH DUG FRUIT TREES 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


APPLE, PLUM, PEAR, CHERRY, PEACH, and QUINCE, one and two year old, guar- 
anteed true to name, Genesee Valley grown, direct from nursery to planter.. 


WHAT A FORMER CORNELL BOY HAS TO SAY ABOUT MY TREES 


: L RocuEsTER, N. Y., May 20, r9r2. 
Mr. F. W. Wells, Dansville, N. Y. 


My Dear Sir:—Trees ordered of you arrived in ABSOLUTELY PERFECT CONDITION 
and Iam much pleased with the manner in which you PACKED THEM. These trees includ- 
ing Apple, Sour and Sweet Cherry are without exception the FINEST STOCK I ever received, 
and I am greatly pleased with them. Very truly yours, 


E. D. BAKER. 


DO NOT BUY from any one at any price until you write for my free 
«w illustrated catalog. 


F, W. Wells Wholesale Nurseries, “°° ™*“OANSVILLENN. y. 
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This Owner Ships To Hotels 


ROWS both Flowers and Vegetables, and contracts with some of the New York 
hotels to furnish them the year round. There’s an idea for you. It’s a nice clean 
paying proposition. Be careful to build right. A wrong start means success 

delayed. Let us talk it over with you. 


Lord & Burnham Co. 


SALES OFFICES FACTORIES 


New York Boston PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO Irvington, N. Y. 
St. James Bldg. Tremont Bldg. Franklin Bank Bldg. Rookery Bldg. Des Plaines, II. 
RocHEsTER, Granite Bldg. TORONTO, CANADA, 271 Jarvis St. 


A postal card request will bring you a copy 
of our list of some hundreds of 


Practical Agricultural Books 


compiled from our lists of regular and recommended 
books as used at the N. Y. State Agricultural 
College here at Cornell : : : : : : 


~ + 


The Corner Bookstores 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
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THE POOR — 
FACILITIES of the old Armory have 


never phased us in serving large ban- 


We can take care of small banquets, 
quets there. furnishing the hall, as well as the larger 
ones. 


YOU WILL FIND OUR PRICES MODERATE 


ALBERGER, The Caterer, Irises Ny” 


“@&The instructions here given, on this 
April date of our GARDEN AND PLANT- 
ING CALENDAR, show how we aim to 
supply authoritative information (from the 
pen of Mr. George T. Powell), always on 
the right day, so that it will not be over- 
looked—and for 365 days of the year, 
THINK WHAT THIS MEANS TO YOU, 
With an order for a 5-lb. bag of MAK-GRO 
ODORLESS PLANT FOOD at $1.00 or 
with a 100-pound bag ot BARLY-CROP ODORLESS 
FERTILIZER at $3.70, we will be glad to send you a 
copy of this unique and artiscic Calendar. 


: : ae a 
OTN eo) 


Saturate a part of a clean Blotter with ink—Let it dry thoroughly—Pour water on it— 
Notice how the dry ink re-dissolves and runs into the freshly-moistened fibers of the still 
clean part of the blotter. This will suggest how, in like manner, the grains of our 
EARLY CROP 


ODORLESS FERTILIZER 


(and of our MAK-GRO ODORLESS PLANT FOOD), when mixed with the soil, are acted upon by the 
rains and the soil-moisture, releasing from time to time, from the fiber base of the compound, a quantity of 
immediately available Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Potash, so that plants are supplied uninterruptedly 
throughout entire growing season, with the food required for their proper growth and good crop-development. 


We want to send vou our Descriptive Booklet on the 
subject so that being convinced of the value of our MAKGRO 
product, you will be prepared to try it out in your Gar- 
den and Planting Operations this year. FoR ALL 


GROWING THINGS. aia 
Among the dozen or more Booklets by Mr. George T. 


‘CONSUMERS 
Powell on Gardening and kindred subjects, which we COMPANY 
intend for extensive distribution, may be several you VY 
might want. SEND FOR THE LIST. 


FOR EXTENSIVE PLANTING SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR 
& GARDENING OPERATIONS 


srearsoaemen | CONSUMERS FERTILIZER CO | smmnour sto‘ektoes 


¥.0.B. PACTORY, FARMINGDALE, NJ. ONE-POUND BOX. Postpaid - 25 Cents 
ASH FOR PRICES State Crope te be Grows FIVE-POUND BAG, Delivery paid - 1.00 


Longacre Bldg., Suite E NEW YORK CITY 
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Perfecto Brands, Automobile Oil 
White Rose Separator Oil 


Red Rose Harvester Oil 


Other Oils for everything 
Old_English Mixed Paints 


Ebony Paints for Barns, Cement work and 


Silos. Guaranteed for 5 years 


LIVERY 


This Atlas Oil Go. 


INDEPENDENT 


SYRACUSE BRANCH 
306 W. Water St. 


C. F. KELLEY 


ITHACA, N. Y. 





MOHEGAN FARM 


MOHEGAN LAKE, N.Y. 


This beautiful 350-acre modern farm bordering Mohegan Lake, near Peekskill, 
40 miles up the Hudson from New York City, is the home of : 


PERCHERON DRAFT HORSES 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


BERKSHIRE SWINE 
WHITE LEGHORN POULTRY 


APPLES, PEACHES, CURRANTS 


CHAS. H. BAKER (C. U.’86), 
OWNER 


CORNELL 


GASOLINE 
BROODER HEATER 


Equal to five Kerosene Heaters 


Cares tor 250 Chicks. 
Needs little attention. 
No lamps to trim. 

No ashes, no dirt, no soot. 
Absolutely safe. 
Perfectly ventilated. 


: 
; 
: 
; 
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: 
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Pee 


saa] CAPACITY 


Recommended by the New York 
State College of Agriculture. 


Send for Free Catalog. 


TREMAN, KING & COMPANY 


DEPT. I2, 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
Man'f'rs of Pcultry Hcuse Appliances. 


C. A. BOUTELLE, 


Superintendent 


The A. I. Root Company 
Medina ~ Ohio 


““ Manufacturers of bee-keeper's supplies 
and agricultural products for 41 years.” 

Our line includes bee-hives and frames, 
section honey-boxes, shipping cases, honey 
and wax extractors, comb foundation 
fasteners, bees, queens, complete outfits 
for beginners, etc.—in fact everything re- 
quired by the amateur or advanced bee- 
keeper. 

We maintain branch offices and distrib- 
uting agencies in all parts of the United 
States and in foreign countries and invite 
correspondence from all interested in bee- 
keeping. Instructive booklets with copies 
of our catalog and GLEANINGS IN 
BEE CULTURE —asemi-monthly mag- 


azine—may be had upon request. 


“* The Famous Airline Bee Products. "’ 


In writing to advertisers please mention 
THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN. 
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goo Conlon 


ome Foot Scraper outside 
door Saves on 


Pee aaaaees PHOTOGRAPHER 
ugs and Labor 

sides and i Hizh-Grade Werk Only 

one operation. a 


and 
tie to get out aote: 
ly ane. Brushes can be replaced. OPPOSITE TOMPKINS COUNTY BANK 
More Than a Million Are in Use 


Your door step needs one. If your dealer can’t supply Bell Phone, 173-W 
you we will forward one on receipt of price, $1.00. 


VICTOR M. GRAB & COMPANY 
ceaee 923 Ashland Block Chicago, bi} 


eres enn 


Eckelhurst Strain S.C. White Leghorns 


Bred pure white, best shape, and bred to lay 


Our Special Offer for 1913 


Eggs will be sent to any responsible person in the United States and 
we will take our pay in chickens next October. 


No money required to get some of this reliable strain. 
If interested write for free booklet and our special offer proposition. 


Miss Frances M. Creveling, proprietor of Eckelhurst Farm 
is a graduate of Cornell 


ADDRESS 


ECKELHURST FARM 
MILFORD, N. J. 


CUT PRICES ON 
Waterproof Tramping and Field Shoes 
Every Shoe in the Store at Cut Price 


WALL’S, Aurora Street 


CARR & STODDARD 


‘MERCHANT TATLORS 


UP-TO-DATE STYLES AND WORK SENECA AND AURORA, NEXT LENT’S MUSIC STORE 
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This Space Reserved for 


NEW YORK LIFE INS. CO. 


C. H. WEBSTER, Agent 


OFFICE: Student Supply Store 
RESIDENCE: 121 Catherine St. Both Phones 
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I T HACA HOTE L 
A ETT 
American and European Plan Ithaca’s Leading Hotel 


All rooms have running hot and cold water, electric lights, local and long distance 
telephones. Our feature is the modified European plan, served in the Dutch Kitchen 
at the most reasonable prices obtainable. 


RATES, American Plan, $3.00 and up. 
RATES, European Plan, 1.25 and up. 
J. A. and J. N. CAUSER, Props. 


ee ae 0 oe ee 0 eof ee Oe ee: 


New York State College of 


Agriculture at Cornell University 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Breeds Percheron Horses, Holstein, Jersey, Guernsey, Ayrshire, 
Short Horn Cattle. Dorset, Shropshire, Rambouillet Sheep. Cheshire Swine. 
Regular Public Sale of all Surplus Young Stock, except Swine, on 


FRIDAY OF FARMERS’ WEEK EACH YEAR 


SHOES FOR ALL Yes, we have shoes for all and to suit 


all pocket-books. Prices ranging from 
$4.00 to $8.00. Quality, workmanship and fit guaranteed. We invite 


HERRON 


Opposite Tompkins County Bank 


your inspection. 
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Amazing Prices on 


US ACS 


- —— 

The demand for Edwards ** Reo’’ Steel Shingles 
has become so big that we now sell them from 
factory to user for Leia td ae ESS— than 
common wood _shing Pr 
freight! LOOK INTO THIS: MONT: ¥. vrX 
PROPOSITION BEFORE ROOFING YOUR 
BUILDINGS. SEND POSTAL TODAY AND 
GET FACTORY PRICES. 


No Trick to Put Them On 


You don't have to nail these steel shingles, like wood 
shinzles, ONE ATATIME. Puton as high as 100 atonce, 
for they come in big sheets ready to nail on sheathing or od 
roof. It’s ten times easier than putting on wood shingles. 
No extra materials to buy, no painting to do, no tools to 
borrow. Your hired man can do the job with a hammer. 


Absolutely Rustproof 


Please don’t judge Edwards Steel Shingles by common 
galvanized iron roofing—the kind that rusts. We have in- 
vented a method that absolutely prevents rust from ever 
getting a foothold, as 100,000 delighted owners of Edwards 
Roofs have found out. It's the famous Edwards Tightcote 
Process applied to genuine Open Hearth Steel. 

Protect Your Buildings from FIRE 

Don't take chances of fire from defective chimneys, fly- 
ing sparks and lightning. Roof your buildings with these 
Steel Shingles and make them safe. Remember nine out 
of every ten fires start with the roof. Wespecifically guare 
antee every Edwards Steel Shingle Roof against lightning. 
This Guaranty is backed by a $10,000 Cash Bond. 
Cheaper Than Prepared-Paper Roofing 

Edwards Steel Shingles cost less, far LESS, than pre- 
pared-paper or composition roofing, IF YOU FIGURE THE 
COST PER YEAR. And *hat’s the right way to figure 

Write for Special Proposition 

Send postal at once for latest Roofing Book 395 and 

Special Factory Prices. Give size of roof, if you can. 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
345-395 Lock Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Running Water 
Little es ense ! 
a ‘\ 


Don't think that running water on your farm 
means big expense and lots of trouble. You can 
now have running water in every building at small 
first cost and almost no upkeep expense. Save 
work, money and time by instaliing one of the 300 


Goulds Reliable Pumps 


You and your family can enjoy the luxury and 
protection of running water. No more tramping 
through the snow on a winter's morning to reach 
the well or spring. No more big risk of fire. The 
water can be right on tapin the 
house or barn ready for instant 
use. You can have a private 
waterworks system at very 
little expense. Just the 
twist of a faucet and 
the water will gush 
forth. 


Get the Facts 


(‘ur big illustrated book, 
“Water Supply for the 
Country Home ”’ is packed 
from cover to cover with good 
ideas for every farmer witha 
water problem on his hands 
Wrive for it today- NOW. Tells 
things that you want to know about 
water and pumps. A postal brings 
it free. 


The Goulds Mfg. Co. 


16 West Fall St. 
SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


Curved legs; wide base; don’t 
upset. Large seat; shaped to 
fit body. Made from steel and 
then galvanized. No crevices. 
Strong and Sanitary 
Price $1.50 each, $15 per dozen 
WISNER MFG. CO. 
230 Greenwich Street, New York 


ene 


Disieaiie, natmoed Farms for ‘aie in Tompkins County, at prices 


ranging from $50 to $100 an acre. 


ITHACA REALTY CO. 


107 N. Tioga Street ITHACA, N. Y. 


The seat of Cornell University and State Agricultural College 


The FERTILIZER MATERIALS SUPPLY CO. 
pure: FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


FOR HOME MIXING 
Also Complete Fertilizer for all Crops at low prices. No. 1 Potato and General 
Truck Fertilizer 4-8-7 per cent.; No. 2 Potato and Truck Fertilizer 2-7-7 per cent.; 
No. 3 Corn and Cereals Fertilizer 2-6-3 per cent. 
Ground Beef Scrap for Poultry Food. 


80 Wall Street 


Ground Oyster Shells. 


NEW YORK 
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Established 1887 Need little attention and pay big profits. 


LARKIN BROS. Be eS i you are interested in them send for a 


sample copy of Gleanings in Bee Culture. 


RETAILING, WHOLESALING AND _—(fOr_ the iso bee supply catalog. 
JOBBING GROCERS Farm THE A. I. ROOT CO. 


JOHN J. LARKIN, Proprietor and Manager Box 390, Medina, Ohio. 
408 Eddy Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 


“We Serve You at Your Desk” 


BEWARE THE IMP OF IMITATION. 
EVERY SANDWICH HAS OUR STAMP. 
Headquarters NIGHT FEED SERVICE 


Crissey’s Restaurant 


Tel. Ithaca 76-C 


EEEELELELELEEEERESELEREE gererereeeeeseeeseerseeeeesy 
E ROTHSCHILD BROS. 


Men who Live in the Open 
Appreciate the Best in 


“Student Supplies” 


Nature. for rooms 
Men who Wear the 
Quality ee Sap Satin Clothes 


Decorations and Necessaries 


Carpets, Rugs, Bedding, 
Sofa Pillows, Banners, 
Desk furnishings, Lamps, 


Steins, Curtains, of 
+ 
: 
z 


Appreciate the Bett the Best in 


= 
= 


Waste Paper Baskets 


Men’s Wear 


pp a a 
$9 95-0 9-08 00a a a aa 


E. B. BAXTER, 


Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, 


150 East State St., Ithaca, N. Y. siery, Underwear, i 


Rothschild Bros. 


ONE PRICE TO ALL i “The Store of the City” 


¢ 
PASRSSRGR SN OTSONNTOSS eaeee 


rene OE 


D. S. O’BRIEN 


MARKETS 


222 North Aurora Street 430 North Cayuga Street 
DEALER IN 


FRESH, SALT AND SMOKED MEATS 


Poultry and Game in Season 


D. S. O’BRIEN 
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Sh OK MORE KOK ROKER 


| 
| Urband & Sone 


PRINTER | 


WE have all of the 
LATEST DESIGNS in 


Is at your service for all classes of Fine 


PRINTING Buffalo Street, | Foreign and 
ENGRAVING Ome Ot | 


ETC. itHaca, x.y. |# Domestic Woolens 


Ithaca Phone 76x | OUR DRESS SUITS, SACK 


|¥ SUITS and OVERCOATS 
The Palace | 


are made up in the Latest Styles, 
also NORFOLKS to your indi- 


Laundry eco vidual taste. 


323 and 325 Eddy Street | # 208 East Seneca Street 


F. C. BARNARD, Prop. | Sec OE 


STUDENT SUPPLY STORE 


The Modern Method Laundry 


JOHN REAMER, Prop. 


Cut Glass and Fine Silver for 
Weddings. Cornell Pins, Fobs, Souvenir Goods, etc. 


East StTaTE St., ITHACA, N. Y. Opp. New Ithaca Hotel 


R. A. HEGGIE & BRO. CO. 


Dealers in WATCHES AND FINE JEWELRY 
136 East State Street 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
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BOOK BINDERY 


START RIGHT—Have your Countryman bound 
We bind anything. 


J. WILL TREE’S 113 N. Tioga St. 
BARNEY SEAMON 


--«- HEADQUARTERS FOR... 


Digh-Grade Clothes and Regal Shoes 
146-148 E. STATE STREET 


WE DO YOUR MENDING FREE 


FOREST CITY LAUNDRY 


E. M. MERRILL 
PHONE 209 NORTH AURORA STREET 


CUT FLOWERS, DECORATIVE PETER SCUSA 


PLANTS, ETC. MODERN SHOE REPAIRING 


THE BOOL Neatly and Promptly Done 
FLORAL CO. Shoes called for and delivered in any part 


of the City 
215 215 East State ‘St., Ithaca, N. YY. -Ithaca Phone 428-C 405 Eddy St., ITHACA, N. Y. 


RESERVED J, F. HICKEY 


MUSIC STORE 


CAYUGA STREET Next to Lyceum 


PIANOS, MANDOLINS, GUITARS, BANJOS and VIOLINS 


Rented or sold on Easy Payments. 2 “Songs of Cornell,’ All the latest 
music; Strings and supplies for all instruments at lowest prices 


LENT’S Ue STORE - 122 N. Aurora Street 


_Victor Talking Machines, Records, etc. 





” If you get it from us it’s right” 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY 


One Price Clothiers and Furnishers 


Offer unusual advantages to students. Our Clothing is manufactured for 
us to conform to the requirements of the college man by the~ best makers 
in the country, and is sold at bottom prices. Same price to students and town 
people. Suits from $10 to $30. We make to measure at a saving of 30 per cent. 
to 50 per cent. over the exclusive tailor. 


Hats, Gloves, Shirts, Sweaters, Hosiery, Underwear, Slickers 
in fact everything in furnishings in keeping with our high standard of Clothing 
"— not we make it right ”” 118 East State Street 
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A TYPEWRITER weighing 
only 5 lbs. Visible writing, 
interchangeable type, variable 
line spacing, tabulator and 
your choice of Universal or 

Scientific key board is some of the many individual 
features that makes of —THE BLICKENSDERFER 
TYPEWRITER friends among university students. 


YOUR allowance from home is NOT too small 
to meet our terms, just ask CABLE. 


THE H. C. CABLE ART STORE 
405 College Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Ithaca Phone 180-X New York Office, 240 Broadway 


Pictures Picture Framing 


SMITH’S, 315 EAST STATE STREET 





‘When wanting 
QUALITY, SERVICE AND CLEANLINESS 


go to 
WANZER & HOWELL, The Grocers 


PICTURES PICTURE FRAMES 
STUDENTS’ FURNITURE 


Manufacturers of Special Furniture for 


FRATERNITIES AND CLUB ROOMS 


H. J. BOOL CO. 


(Opposite Tompkins County Bank) 
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Estimates Misrepresent 


the Terms of a Contract. 


The Travelers Life Insurance Co. | 


will sell you a low cost GUARANTEED POLICY with a 
Disability Clause that Insures the Insurance in case of your 
Total and Permanent Disability. ' 
THE TRAVELERS ACCIDENT INSURANCE COM- : 
PANY is the Oldest, Largest, Strongest and Best Accident ; 
Company in America. 


Before Insuring, see ‘“‘The Traveler’s Man.” 


J. J. SINSABAUGH, Agent 
Insurance of All Kinds 149 E. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. i 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ee 


Home Life Insurance Co. 
(OF NEW YORK 


STUDENTS 
BEFORE BUYING YOUR LIFE INSURANCE 
CONSULT 


J. B. OWEN, Agent 


220 East State Street 
Bell Phone, 207-W 


Ithaca Phone, 140 
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Lock speed is a big element of success in making high scores at the trap or in the field. 

When you pull the trigger you want it to go with lightning speed. 

Flying birds and targets will not wait for a hang fire load or a slow lock. 

Our lock was carefully and scientifically timed at the University of Cornell. 

Test was made by means of a fly wheel traveling 577.1715 inches per second. By 
means of a special device it was found that the fly wheel traveled .935 inches while ham- 


\\ } mer was falling. Dividing .935 by 577.1715 gives the time it took the hammer to fall 
7 .0016+ or expressed in fractional form ,}, of a second. 
y 


When hammer struck it was traveling 233 inches per second. 

We figure that this greased lightning speed will increase your score at least 5 per cent. 
The slower the lock and the slower the load the farther you have to lead your birds. 
Brand new catalogue FREE—describes 18 grades guns—$17.75 net to $400.00 list. 
New edition to the Ithaca family is a little 28 bore, weight 434 to 5% pounds. 

Our little 534 pound 20 bore is a howling success. 


Ithaca Guns 


ADDRESS — ITHACA GUN COMPANY 


TRADE WITH THEM THAT TRADE WITH YOU 


We cover all lines for Men’s Wear 
VATS. UNDERWEAR 
HOSIERY. Sc ‘ RAIN COATS 


SLOVES... ‘ SUITS AND OVERCOATS....... 
SHIRTS : HATS AND CAPS 


SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER, $2.00 up 


DOWN TOWN, L. C. BEMENT ONTHE HILL, 
142 E. State St. The Toggery Shops 413 College Ave. 


Hatter, Hosier, Glover, Cravatter, Clothier. MAKER OF SHIRTS THAT FIT. 
TWO SHOPS. ONE FACTORY. 


THE TOMPKINS COUNTY NATIONAL BANK 


135-137 E. State St. ESTABLISHED 1836 
Capital $100,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits $165,000 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Cornell Library Building 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, $350,000.00 
Oldest National Bank Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 
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The Graduating Thesis 


if typewritten, obviates errors and mis- 
understandings and is in good form 
for preservation. Yet many are being 
hand-written—and sometimes woefully 
lacking in legibility—because of lack of 
portability or first cost of the so-called 
standard machines. 


Many University Students 
professors, authors, lecturers, editors, 
teachers,tourists, clergymen, business 
men and others who have any con- 
siderable letters to write, articles to 
edit, notes to transcribe or other 
work requiring legibility, will be inter- 
ested Typewriter, which embodies every desirable 
in the CorRoNA feature of the best. 
It has the Universal keyboard, two-color ribbon, special manifolding arrange- 
ment, is beautifully finished, is compact—being only 614 inches high, reduced to 334 


inches when folded—and weighs only 6 pounds, or, with carrying case—measuring 


10x 11% x 4% inches outside—only 834 pounds. The price is $50 with case—hand- 
sewed leather cases at small advance. 


DAVIS-BROWN ELEC. CO., Inc. 


115-117 South Cayuga Street (next to Lyceum), ITHACA, N. Y. 
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Hand Laundry 


Soft Laundry done 
at HOME. 


Williams Brothers 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Positively No Chemicals Used ! 


MENDING FREE. 
WELL DRILLING 


MACHINERY AND 
TOOLS 


Starched Goods Equal to any done 
in the City. 


NORWOOD'S 


ITHACA PHONE 144-C 
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IT CLEANS CLEAN 


The New Process Dry-Cleaning in a class by its own 


See Our Spring Woolens. Suits to Order, $17.50 up. 


MODERN DRY-CLEANING AND PRESSING WORKS 
W. F. FLETCHER CO. 103 DRYDEN ROAD 


reece > OD OD A A) A) OD) AD) ) ED AD (> ED ( 


Pe Le 


j Norton Printing Co, 337 E. State rR St 3 


COLLEGE, FRATERNITY and COMMERCIAL PRINTING 
Engraved Cards and Invitations Rubber and Metal Hand Printing Stamps fl 
Neen rere reer ee ee 


The L. J. Carpenter Tailor Shop 


Sanitary 
Steam Presser 


205 North Aurora Street 


Cleaning, Pressing, Dyeing, Repairing, Etc. 
Bell ’ Phone 567 Ithaca’ Phone 420-x 





Robinson's Photograph Shop. ‘White & Burdick Co. 


The oldest and largest 
Drug Store in the City 


214 Kast State Street 


Phchednanher for the Seater Claes ‘Supplies for Agricultural Students 
a Specialty — 


RESERVED he Wells 


Gentlemen’s Clothing and Furnishings 
AURORA STREET ITHACA 
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Christy Engraving Co. 


WHERE QUALITY COUNTS 


Halftones Illustrations 
Line Etchings Designing 
and 
Embossing Plates 


We are Specialists in 


Color Plate Engraving and 
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Color Printing Hl 
If you want to increase the selling power of your next catalogue, [] 
if you want to make your advertising as effective as possible, you Oo 
should look into the question of using color reproductions. Our O 
success lies, not alone in the making of proper plates, but in print- 
ing them as they should be. Our product is used by companies of O 
international reputation. We shall be pleased tosubmit estimates or 
samples of work. oO 
Ol 
O 
O 
O 


611-18 Central Building 
Rochester, N.Y. 
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Loading Kieffer Pears at Our Railroad Siding, Berlin, Md. 


f] 

| 

COME TO BERLIN | 
SEE FOR YOURSELF | 
| 


) 
| 
) 
) 
| KNOW WHAT YOU PLANT 
: 
) 
) 
| 
| 


WE WANT you to visit Harrisons’ Nurseries. The trip fl 
will be an interesting one and if you need 

trees you can better satisfy yourself by selecting them in the | 

nursery. Twenty-five hundred acres planted to nursery fi 
stock. Write us when you can come and how long you 

can stay. Distance from Baltimore, 124 miles via B. C. | 

& A. From Philadelphia, 143 miles via P. B. & W. i 

fl 


YOUR HOTEL BILL WHILE VISITING HERE WILL BE 
<< a Be oS 


Harrisons’ Nurseries | 
J. G. HARRISON & SONS, Proprietors | 

l 

* 


BERLIN, MARYLAND 
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Merit Confidence 


CONFIDENCE is one of the most important and satisfactory 
considerations in every act and interest in life. 

There is nothing the dairy farmer buys that is of as great im- 
portance to him as the cream separator, which SAVES or LOSES 


money in quantity and quality of product every 
time he puts milk through it, TWICE A DAY 
365 DAYS IN THE YEAR, and lasts from six 
months to twenty years according to the dura- 
bility of the machine. 

Hence the importance of only 
making so serious an investment 
with COMPLETE CONFIDENCE 
that you are buying THE BEST 
and that which will Last Longest. 

Every man who knows what a 
cream separator is knows that this 
is true of the DE LAVAL, the 
original and for thirty years the 
““WORLD’S STANDARD” cream 
separator. Scmebody may CLAIM 
as much for some other separator, 
but no buyer can possibly have 
equal CONFIDENCE in its being so. 


The new 72-page De Laval Dairy Hand Book, in which important dairy ques- 
tions are ably discussed by the best authorities, is a book that every cow owner 
should have. Mailed free upon request if you mention this paper. New 1913 De 
Laval catalog also mailed upon request. Write to nearest office. 


THE 


NEW YORK 


De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


PRESS OF W. F. HUMPHREY, GENEVA, N. Y. 





